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the Theology of Christ the King 
it 


The Encyclical Letter “On the Establishment of 
phe Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ as King” was 
sublished by Pope Pius XI on the eleventh of De- 
pember, 1925. Since the proclamation of this papal 
ocument, the Catholic world, in accordance with 
he wish of the Holy Father, celebrates the feast of 
Christ the King on the last Sunday of October. 
Neeks before the celebration of this feast, articles 
ppear in all Catholic papers and magazines, ex- 
sounding the royal dignity of Our dear Lord. 

Therefore let us study the nature of this feast. 
Ss the feast and the title of Christ the King merely 
-n addition to the Catholic Liturgy? The title of 
Mary as “Queen of Peace” was added to the Laure- 
hanian Litany during the great war. “Queen of the 
most holy Rosary” is another addition to the original 
ext of the same litany. “Blessed be St. Joseph, her 

ost chaste Spouse,” was also added to the original 
pext of the Divine Praises. Is the title of “Christ 
he King” such an addition? From the very begin- 
ming, let it be clearly understood that Christ the King 
not merely an addition‘to the many titles and 
praises of Our Divine Lord. The new feast was 
corporated in the liturgial calendar. Its position, 
ut the end of the ecclesiastical year, and the words 
bt the Encyclical Letter indicate clearly that the 
Holy Father had in mind more than merely an 
addition”. ‘The character of the new feast is such 
it forms an organic unit in the ede of the 
turgy. 

Christ the King is more than a new title in the 
of the divine. praises. The kingship of Christ 
ne of the offices of our divine Lord, and in virtue 
1is office Christ is called king. 

Ve often use terms like “Christ our Eucharistic 
2”, or “Christ the King of Truth” or “Christ the 
‘al Priest” or “Christ a Priestly King”. ‘The 
ing of such phraseology is twofold. First, the 
king may be used merely as a title, bearing out 
ea that Christ is the origin and teacher of truth. 
ich He is the king of truth. Or Christ dwells 
eigns in the holy Eucharist and as such He is 
. king of all those who are united with Him in 
Communion. He is the eucharistic king. Here 
word signifies that Christ is the “first” of all 
d the “origin” or “source” of eucharistic 


"meaning. Christ holds the office of a king, 
way as He holds the office of priest and 
is true king. When we saps 
king” or “the eG priest, 

j a > Fi 


Secondly, the above given expressions have 


athe Hosanna to the Son of David echoed in 


have in mind the two offices of Christ, that of priest 
and that of king. When we call Christ the royal 
teacher, we denote the royal office in conjunction 
with the office of teacher. Christ is true king as 
He is true teacher and true priest. 

In textbooks on Catholic theology one rarely sees 
the subjects of the teaching mission, the priesthood 
and the kingship of Christ treated together. Each 
mission is treated separately. The priesthood of 
Jesus Christ is dealt with in the tract on the Holy 
Eucharist in the textbooks on dogmatic theology. In 
the textbooks of Apologetics the subject of Christ’s 
teaching mission is discussed in connection with 
the Church as the dispenser of truth. The kingship 
of Christ and the doctrine of the Church are like- 
wise treated in Apologetics. One important part 
which deals with the leadership of the pastor, and 
which leadership derives its life from the kingship 
of Christ, is referred to another department of theo- 
logical studies, that of Pastoral Theology. In this 
present article our task will consist first in present- 
ing the organic connection which exists between the 
threefold mission of Christ. This being accom- 
plished, we will show how pastoral practices and 
leadership rest upon the kingship of Christ. Here 
again, an exposition of the organic connection be- 
tween the parish priest, the Church and the king- 
ship of Christ is the main object of our present 
study. 

Christ is true teacher, priest and king. During 
His earthly life, Our Savior exercised the various 
functions of these three offices on different occa- 
sions. Once He stated clearly and distinctly this 
threefold purpose of His sacred life, when He said: 


“I am the way, and the truth, and the life’. St. 


John 14, 6. St. Bernard comments on this sentence 
of Our Lord as follows: “I am the way by which 
you must go, the truth to which you must come, the 
life in which you must abide”. Serm. 2 de Coena 
Dom. These words were spoken by Our Lord 
upon the most solemn occasion of His life, in His 
farewell discourse immediately after the last supper 
and previous to His bitter passion. Christ had exer- 
cised His teaching office for three long years. Now 
it was coming to an end. It was befitting that in this 
farewell discourse He should sum up all His earthly 
activities. At the occasion of the last supper the 
Divine Master had, for the first time in His life, 
performed a priestly function. 


ago He had publicly been proclaimed king, 


streets of Jerusalem. Now, only a short spa 
a“ 


\ 


In a few hours He © 
was to ascend Mount Caivary, to be priest and sac- _ 
rifice for the redemption of the world. A few days — 
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time separated Him from the moment when He 
would be condemned to death for this His royal 
claim. The solemnity of the occasion attaches im- 
portance to the words uttered as a last will. “I 
am the way, your king; the truth, your teacher, 
and the life, your priest”. 

Christ was the great prophet announced by the 
Old Testament. He had spoken to the people of 
Israel as the great prophet, teacher and lawgiver, 
and He entrusted this His office to His apostles. 
“Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature’. St. Mark 16, 15. In virtue of 
this divine command, the Church has ever been a 
teaching institution. This divine charge is twofold. 
It commands the apostles to preach. It obliges man 
to listen to the discourses on eternal truth and to 
accept the truth. “He that heareth you, heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth me”. St. Luke 
10, 16. 

Christ was priest. Priest, He was announced by 
the prophets. “Thou art a priest forever according 
to the order of Melchisidech”. Ps. 104, 4. Christ 
was the priest at Calvary, “A merciful and faithful 
high priest before God, that He might be a propitia- 
tion for the sins of the people”. Hebr. 2, 17, and 
“Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity”. Tit. 2, 14. To continue the 
great sacrifice of Calvary in an unbloody manner, 
Christ instituted the sacrifice of the holy mass. The 
words of the institution: “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me” include again a twofold command. The 
apostles are ordained to sacrifice, the faithful are 
obliged to partake of the sacrifice. “Except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
you shall not have life in you”. St. John 6, 54. 

Christ is true king. This third office of the Divine 
Master is not less important than the other two. 
The kingship of Christ constitutes a real office and 
forms an integral part of the whole mission of the 
Savior. 

Christ was king in the types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament. The royal character of the future 


Ps. 44, 7 


_ God, thou art king of Israel.” 
| enters as king the city of Jerusalem 


‘that is to come out | daughter of Sion, behold thy 1 
0 is constituted by | on an ass’s colt”. John 12, 


and destroy all idols. Then wilt thou be happy, O 
Israel, and wilt tread upon the neck and wings of} 
the eagle’.!) How widespread and common these 
political ambitions were at the time of Jesus Christ 
we know from the gospels. Even the apostles were 
greatly affected and animated by these political 
aspirations. 
Contrary to all this, the prophets of the Old Tes-j 
tament emphasize repeatedly the spiritual nature of 
the future Messianic kingdom. Ezechiel, as man 
of the other prophets, speaks of the Messias as the 
king of peace.. “And I will make a covenant of 
peace with them, it shall be an everlasting covenan 
with them .... And my tabernacle shall be wit 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people”. Ezechiel 37, 26-27. Zacharias speak 
thus: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, shout 
for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy King 
will come to thee, the just and Saviour”. Zach. 9, 9 
“He shall speak peace to the Gentiles.” Zach. 9, 10 
While the great mass of the Jews at the time of 
Jesus Christ had absolutely lost sight of the super 
natural nature of the Messianic kingdom, there re: 
mained still a small group of pious men and womer 
who were not spoiled by earthly and political aspi 
rations. They longed for a Messianic kingdom of 
truth and justice. Zachary is one of these holy souls 
who prayed for a “kingdom of the remission of sins” 
“of the knowledge of salvation” and “of the enlight- 
enment of those that sit in the darkness and in the 
shadow of death’. Luke 1, 67-69. The three wise 
kings came from the east to “adore” the newborr 
king of the Jews. Anna, the prophetess, “who de- 
parted not from the temple’, spoke of him to all that 
looked for a redemption of Israel”. Luke 2, 37 
38. Simeon, too, was a man whose soul breathed 
forth no worldly ambitions, but was “awaiting fos 
the consolation of Israel”. Luke 2, 25. Joseph 
Arimathea, the noble councillor, is another pio 
man who belongs to this group of chosen soul 
Mark 15, 43. ~ 4 
When Christ appeared in this world, He claim« 
royal dignity. Scarcely had He been born when t 
question was asked: “Where is He that is born ki 
of the Jews?” Matth. 2, 2. The Jews wis 
make Him their king. Pious men addressed F 
reverently as their king: “Rabbi, thou art the | 
John 1, 49, 
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| Christ during His life had accepted royal homage. 
ihrist in the hour of death had claimed the royal 
tle. However, Christ seldom referred to Him- 
tlf as king when speaking to the plain people. He 
ibstituted for the word king a term which con- 
uined all the elements of his royal leadership, yet 
vealed better the true nature of His kingship. This 
ew term, too, permitted a more intimate relation- 
up between the royal majesty and the simple hearts 
{ His people. In ancient times, the kings, when not 
igaged in actual warfare or the concerns of their 
overnment, spent their time of leisure by watching 
ver the herds. The pastorship was a royal occupa- 
on. As kings led their flocks to their pastures, so 
ne divine king will lead His flock to the heavenly 
xeadows. Christ the king speaks of Himself as the 
rue shepherd. 

Christ is the true shepherd of the Christian flock. 
‘hrist is the shepherd of sheep. Why, we may ask, 
dd Christ choose the symbol of sheep? Are not 
attle and horses by far more valuable than sheep? 
‘ertainly they are. But the parable of the sheep 
ermits the divine Master to illustrate the true char- 
cter of His royal leadership. Cattle and horses 
wust be driven at the point of a stick, or with the 
wing of a whip. Sheep willingly follow their shep- 
erd; the shepherd leads his flock. Christ does not 
“ish to drive His followers by means of force. He 
rishes them to follow His footsteps willingly, joy- 
ully and confidently. This is a point of vital im- 


ortance in the future kingdom, as we shall see. The 


sadership of Christ and the free will following of 
1e sheep may never be lost sight of in the Messianic 
ingdom. 
ApoLPH DomINic FRENAY, O. P., Ph. D., 
Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Religious-Political Struggles in 
Switzerland During the 
Wineteenth Century - 


II. 


It had been planned to carry out the seculariza- 
on of the monasteries during this same year; in 
rder to provoke a revolution in the neighborhood 
f Muri monastery, troops were quartered in 
reiamt, a fertile Catholic section of Aargau, 
hich has ever been forced to play the role of 
‘eland in the radical, Masonic canton. However, 
¢ symptoms of a revolution were evident and the 
Wvernment withdrew the troops. January 5, 1841, 
new draft of a constitution, hostile to Catholics, 
as forced upon the latter by a vote of 15,336 
rainst 11,444. At midnight from the 9th to the 
i the government caused the arrest of the 
aders of the Catholic section of the Canton, the 
called “Biinzer Committee,” on a charge of hav- 
iz made allegedly false statements concerning the 
cials in a leaflet directed against the constitu- 
aal draft. ‘This vile trick of the radical govern- 
it occasioned a counter-move on the part of the 


embittered people. The populace of the Freiamt 
liberated their leaders by force and marched on the 
capital, Aarau, but were defeated at Villmergen. At 
once the troops entered Muri monastery. ‘The un- 
fortunate leaders were exiled, the Catholic parts of 
the Canton were subjected to military occupation 
for two months and harassed in numerous ways. 
Troops ‘occupied the monasteries. The Grand 
Council, on motion of Augustine Keller, voted for 
secularization of all monastic institutions, although 
two thirds of the members of that body were not 
present as a result of the military occupation re- 
ferred to. In the meantime the Protestant troops 
quartered upon Muri monastery performed the 
heroic feat of consuming, within two weeks, 13,303 
pounds of meat, besides other food, and stores of 
wine that would have sufficed the monastery for 
years. Filth was frequently thrown at priests pass- 
ing the monastery, and even funerals could not be 
conducted without interruption. Religious pictures 
in the monastery corridors were slashed, statues of 
the saints disfigured, the dean, P. Bonaventure, was 
insulted while celebrating mass, and P. Gregory 
Meng barely escaped being shot, a sentry having 
told the soldier relieving him to shoot down the 
priest. Besides all this the troops stole what they 
could carry off: paintings, clocks, works of art, 
books, and all of the valuable collection of coins. 


January 14, a member of the Government, Col. 
Frey-Herose, later Swiss Minister, appeared on the 
scene and announced, the Grand Council had de- 
creed the secularization of the monasteries in Aar- 
gau. ‘The archives, the library, the sacristy were 
immediately. closed, and the monastery church 
locked. Abbot Adalbert solemnly protested this 
action. January 27 the monks left Muri. At the 
monastery gate their relatives awaited them, and 
carried away the personal belongings of the re- 
ligious. People and monks wept. While a blinding 
snow storm raged, the exiled monks, 28 priests and 
3 Brothers, left their abode; the Abbot went to Zug, 
others to Engelberg monastery, the rest scattering 
to other places. 

The procedure was repeated in the Bernardine 
Monastery Wettingen. Here several officers in- 
deed deplored the sad fate of the monasteries, de- 


claring they had not, on setting out, surmised they — 


would be obliged to assist in the destruction of 
these institutions. Only on entering Canton Aargau 
they had been told many evil tales about the 
monasteries, one of many statements being that 
600 peasants were quartered in Wettingen abbey, 
determined to open fire on the soldiers. The 
secularization of Wettingen took place January 28, 
Abbot Leopold, 23 priests and 6 Brothers being ob- 
liged to leave. One of the priests was the com- 
poser of the Swiss psalm: “Trittst im Morgenroth 
daher,” still sung with spirit by all Swiss batallions, 
and of the “Riesenkampf,” official hymn of the 
Society of Swiss Students—P. Alberik Zwysik, one 
of the most glorious of Swiss patriots! 

Fahr, the nuns’ convent, was the property of the 


monastery of Ejinsiedeln in Canton Schwyz. 
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Nevertheless it was sequestered by Canton Aargau, 
the latter thereby insulting a fellow-canton. 

The Cistercian nuns of Gnadenthal were forced 
to leave their little convent on February 5. Weep- 
ing mournfully the 13 professed and 4 lay Sisters 
departed, some returning to their relatives, others 
finding a new home in other convents. The Prioress 
Maria Bernarda Humbeli, a native of Aargau, 80 
years of age, wished to retire with her three sisters 
to her native city, Mellingen. But the gallant Gov- 
ernment would not permit her to do so; the founda- 
tions of the State would be endangered. Two of 
the nuns, driven forth in midwinter, died in exile. 
The Benedictine nuns in Hermetschwil were also 
expelled. Dr. Abt, a physician, offered his home to 
the Abbess, broken by illness and old age. 

The procedure was largely the same in the case 
of the Capuchin monastery of the Coronation of 
Mary in Baden, which was seized on January 29, 
the monastery at Bremgarten having been vacated 
on the 26th. In the latter instance the action of the 
State was deeply deplored by District Commissioner 
Maurer. 

These events evoked energetic protests on the 
part of Catholics in other countries. The Historisch- 
Politischen Blatter of Munich condemned the action 
most vehemently; in Switzerland the original can- 
tons were the first to raise their voices in condemna- 
tion. Even before the monasteries had been va- 
cated, on January 19, 1841, the Deputies from Uri, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden met in Brunnen and de- 
manded the revocation of the decree of seculariza- 
tion. ‘Together with those from Zug, Freiburg and 
Neuenburg they demanded a regular session of the 
Federal Parliament be called. Before the session 
had been convoked, a splendid, incisive note arrived 
from the Papal Nuncio Gizzi in Schwyz. Before 
the opening of the session the question of the mon- 
asteries in Aargau was debated in all cantonal parlia- 
ments, distrust and dissension between Catholics 
,and Protestants arising out of the discussions in 
many places. Augustine Keller, then Director of 
the Seminary, published a so-called State Document: 
“The Secularization of the Monasteries of Aargau”, 
in which he endeavors to defend the sequestration 
from every angle. It is a disgraceful pamphlet, 
filled with falsehoods and distortions, even~charg- 
ing the monasteries of Murri and Wettingen with 
treason. Because P. Theodosius Florentini, the 
great philanthropist and saintly founder of the re- 
ligious community of the Sisters of the Cross, of 
Ingenbohl, was not present at the official search 
_ of the Capuchin monastery in Baden, Keller charged 
he had gone to Leuggern to incite the people against 
the State. Without proof of guilt P. Theodosius, 
the greatest commoner cia aad of Switzer- 
| greater than Girard and Pestalozzi thrown into 


wever, never to return to this canton, dis- 
the secularization of the monasteries. 
Estates named, in the session of March 
nded the order of sequestration be 
vere aided by the Protestant, but 
archist canton Neuenburg, whic 


av SS 


rhich | t a 


rightly contended the secularization of the monas-j 
teries disturbed the condition of rights as established} 
in the Swiss Federation, besides endangering rela- 
tions with foreign countries. Zurich, Glarus,} 
Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Grisons, the City of Basle,e 
and Appenzell Ir. also protested. Grisons, St. Gall) 
and Basle favored assigning the matter to a com-§ 
mission, which was to investigate the charges pre-j 
ferred in Augustine Keller’s pamphlet. The Prot-} 
estant “Vorort” Berne, on the other hand, sup-f 
ported the action of Canton Aargau. April 2, how-} 
ever, a majority was polled declaring the decree off 
secularization incompatible with Article 12 of the 
Federal Pact; the question should be debated again.§ 
—A veritable Pilate decision: there was nothing to 
be debated once the Constitution of the country had 
beent violated; an order should rather have beent 
issued demanding the immediate recall of the re- 
ligious. But the Aargauers were not even com- 
manded to restore their property to the monasteries, 
but simply to cease all processes of liquidation (now 
that everything had been stolen and scattered!) ; 
and Aargau, supported by Berne, decided by a 
majority, the fellow-cantons of the Federation were 
to be requested to pay no further heed to the de- 
cision of the national Parliament. At the same time 
they consented to refrain from enforcing further 
liquidation measures for the time being. In other 
words, passive resistance against the legitimate 
authority of the country! 


The noble Friedrich Hurter, although still a 
Protestant, published a reply to Keller’s “State 
Documents,” which uncovers his misrepresentations 
and falsehoods with caustic incisiveness. 


At the session of Parliament on July 5, 1841,| 
Augustine Keller, enemy of the monasteries, was} 
no longer a Deputy. Lucerne, again conservative- 
Catholic, arose to champion energetically the rein- 
statement of the monasteries in Aargau. In Lucerne 
the great leader, Leu von Ebersohl, along with 
Siegwart-Mueller, Bernhard Mayer, and others, had 
brought about the collapse of the Liberalistic regime 
and had called the Jesuits to the city. This action 
released a veritable storm of rage in Protestant 
Switzerland, especially among the apostates Au- 
gustine Keller, Jacob Steiger and others, supported 
by Germans from Germany like Snell, Glueck 
Schuler and others, who abused the Swiss right 
of asylum by meddling boldly in Swiss pol 
tics. In 1845 the well known guerrilla raids « 
the part of Protestant neighbors into Cantor 
Lucerne resulted, as well as the assass’nation of 
Ebersohl. Catholic Switzerland regards tl 
Lucerne leader, who, like O’Connell, walked 
Parliament with his rosary in his hand, as a mat 
as Catholic Austrians look upon their Archdu 
Franz Ferdinand and Emperor Karl, South Ame 
cans on their Garcia Moreno of Ecuador and 
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lefeated at Giesikon by the Federal-Protestant 

umy, with the result that the Catholic elements in 

jwitzerland were suppressed for decades to come. 
Dr. JOHANNES FurcsEr, Vienna 


a 


Smancipation and the Emanci- 
pators 
III. 


That in the last hundred years the Church in Eng- 
and has emerged out of a terrible period of mis- 
inderstanding and misrepresentation needs no dem- 
mnstration ; her doctrines and practice are widely un- 
lerstood by non-Catholics, her clergy and _ institu- 
ions admired, her contemplative orders respected, 
1er history and philosophy studied. Even after al- 
owing for merely academic interest, for curiosity 
ind for a colossal amount of indifference and supe- 
‘jority, her position and state is one for which we 
ire thankful and rejoice. But I have been trying 
0 get at what has been the effect on the state and 
society in general. I have not made a “nil return,” 
far from it; but, putting aside the purely spiritual 
effect as an unknown quality, I don’t see how the 
most optimistic can claim a credit balance. 

“What, in the future, may Catholic emancipation 
still mean to England, considering the fact that 
Catholicism is a conservative principle and that the 
Catholic part of the population may be expected con- 
sistently to advocate and defend sane and safe pub- 
lic policies ?”’ so has a question been posed to me. 

Most observing Catholics and all non-Catholics 
would assent offhand to the proposition that “Cath- 
olicism is a conservative principle,” but I think some 
distinction must be made. “Conservative” means 
“disposed to maintain existing institutions.” Now 
the faith and morals of the Catholic Church of 
Christ are unchangeable and unchanging, not on 
account of any principle, but because they are abso- 
lute truth. In respect of them therefore Catholicism 
cannot be said to be conservative any more than the 
astronomer who bases his observations on the revo- 
lution of the earth or the physician who takes the 


circulation of the blood for granted are conserva-_ 


tive. Outside faith and morals there are two major 
influences at work, so far as non-Catholics are con- 
cerned, which for want of better words I will dis- 
tinguish as the “official”®) and the “popular.” 

The higher clergy, the publicists, the influential 
laymen, and the earnest, thoughtful, educated and 
practising lay-folk generally, are, on the whole, the 
“official” influence. They are “disposed to maintain 
existing institutions,” both positively and in the sense 
that they are suspicious, careful, and not too under- 
nding of what appears new, strange or an inno- 
on, and this for various reasons, but largely for 
- of allowing the popular influence to be led 
tray. Occasionally it seems to the observer that, 
jectively, they are perilously near indulging in 
scurantism, and also occasionally to accompany 
main body rather too far in its divagations. 


ve 
Yt use this word in its exact sense. ~ 
hth se es f 
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The “popular” influence is that of this main body, 
who faithfully practise their religion and don’t think 
much about either it or their non-Catholic neighbors. 
They are no longer a “conservative principle”; any 
innovation, anything new, provided it takes their 
fancy, they will take up as enthusiastically as the 
rest: 1f it is dangerous to faith or morals they have 
to be restrained officially from press and pulpit. 
They want to attain to the vision of God (vulgo, 
“get to Heaven’), and the parochial clergy have a 
full-time job helping them, and those less conscien- 
tious, to it. 


The minor influences are, firstly, the bad or care- 
less Catholics. This is a matter upon which a lay- 
man may only speak privately or in the confessional. 
I will therefore say no more of it, except to point 
out that, since ethics and corporal good works are 
now the consuming passion of most Protestants, the 
bad effect of the bad Catholic is enormous. Sec- 
ondly, a minority of individuals who are acutely 
conscious of the need of producing a favorable state 
of mind among non-Catholics and, having no official 
responsibility for their Catholic brethren, are able 
freely to bend themselves to doing all they can “to 
make the Church inhabitable intellectually’ and to 
display and explain the “strong meat” of her super- 
abounding and all sufficient spirituality (cf., F. von 
Hugel, Letters to a Niece, pp. 165-6). These are 
the “high-brows,” a scorn and a reproach to the 
faithful at large and, I suspect, a source of some 
amusement to representatives of the “official” in- 
fluence. I’m going to say no more about them—if 
only because the whole of this article is indirectly 


_concerned with them! 


But let me point out one thing: these four influ- 
ences correspond to four groups in the nation, 
namely, “official influence” to the steady, common- 
sense, backbone-of-the-country people in all classes 
and parties; “popular influence” to the mass of the 
people, quarter-educated, prejudiced, swayed by 
demagogery, good-hearted, lapping up “progress” 
from every printed sheet; bad Catholics to the all- 
red Communists and Bolsheviki; and the “high- 
brows” to those independent non-Catholics whose 


voices are occasionally heard above the din, some- 


times prophesying: dies magna et amara valde and 
sometimes groaning: “Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” And the first two pairs 
have more in common than a mere figurative corre- 
spondence. ‘That’s the trouble. Heaven forbid that 
Catholics should-all agree about everything among 
themselves—we are not fit for the millenium and 
some of us have to live by our wits and such agree- 
ment would mean that intellectual ossification had 
set in—but it’s not a healthy sign that their differ-_ 
ences are cloven along the same lines as those of 


~ non-Catholics and buttressed by the same arguments. — 


If two folk are discussing the nationalization of 
land, art, feminism, industrial capitalism, clothes, 
slums concrete churches, compulsory this, that and 
the other, the Irish Bad Books Bill, or any o 
thing that the Church hasn’t got a black and whit 
definition about, I defy you more times than not t 
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tell from the arguments whether or no the disputants 
are Catholics. I repeat, we necessarily differ, ought 
to differ, among ourselves about all sorts of things; 
but too many of our differences are stamped with 
the influence of the Protestant civilization that sur- 
rounds us, they still bear the brand of 300 years’ 
isolation from the wisdom and experience of the 
rest of Europe. 

We are then faced with two main influences, and 
I can’t for the life of me see how either of them 
can be expected to do much for the country at large. 
The “popular” because, outside of faith and morals, 
it is no more conscious of there being a Catholic 
and better side to every conceivable question than 
are the sons of progress themselves; the “official” 
precisely because they are a “conservative princi- 
ple” which, if it will certainly “consistently advo- 
cate and defend sane and safe public policies,’ may 
also be expected to, be insanely sane and danger- 
ously safe in all policies, both public and private. 
And this the people of England are less and less 
likely to stand.*) 

The notion that Catholicism is a conservative 
principle is relatively new and not nearly so com- 
mon outside of English-speaking countries; partly 
it is attributable to the general defensive attitude 
of post-Reformation times and partly to an in- 
tensified form of the same in post-emancipation 
England: it would be very puzzling to the men of 
the Middle Ages who speculated, discussed and 
weighed ideas of all sorts with a freedom, as some- 
body has said, that would raise hair and blushes in 
a 20th century smoking-room. We are likely to 
have no greatly increased effect in England until 
an appreciably greater number of Catholics are 
ready to scrap this idea of conservatism and to ex- 
amine modern innovations on their merits as well 
as to review ideas and institutions of the past with 
an eye to renewed serviceability, judging and adapt- 
ing both in the light of that Catholic philosophy 
of which we laymen are mostly still ignorant. All 
the time we enclose ourselves in a fortress of faith 
and morals we shall be safe enough—but our coun- 
trymen will pass us by and legislate and change and 
go back or forward and see visions and bring their 


7) May I give an example. Some years ago women 
started to dress in what many people found to be a grossly 
provocative manner. Catholics were not behind the fashion 
and some of the “conservatives” became very vocal on the 
subject of immodesty (the use of this word in itself was 
a beginning of several questions); at least one guild was 
started whose unfortunate members bound themselves to 
be covered to neck, ankles and wrists and never to sit with 
crossed legs. The “conservatives” bolted one way, the 
“populace” the other—and nobody stopped really to think 
about the matter, beginning at the beginning with the ques- 
tion “What are clothes for?’ ~And so, if the Catholic 
mind can produce any distinctive and reasonable ideas on 
the subject of clothes (which of course it can), England 
has not had the benefit of them. Female dress is still 
provocative but it takes a clever man to tell a Catholic by 
her clothes from one who is not; the girl whose knees and 
forearms one has admired one day may be a Carmelite 
postulant the next (and not a “penitent” either), which is 
very amusing but damned disorderly. (On such occasions 

-as papal audiences obviously some sort of strict uniform 
should be de rigueur—but that is another story), 
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dreams to life, in our despite. We have got to get 
out of the idea that “only faith and morals matter,” 
that outside these “every man has a right to his 
own opinions” (eight out of ten peoples’ opinions 
being those which are proposed for their acceptance 
by the daily press). Education, economics, politics, 
art, recreation, all these things, even when they 
have been purged of everything obviously offensive 
to true faith or good morals can still be examined 
“catholically,’” judged by the light of right reason, 
accepted or rejected as good or bad or adopted with § 
definite qualifications. ‘“Tastes differ, but not right { 
tastes; and moral notions, but not right moral no- { 
tions”: a man has a right only to his right opinions. 
In an ultimate analysis, everything matters to a 
Catholic because Catholicism is Catholic and in- 
cludes everything except badness and error. When 
Catholic-mindedness in England is sufficiently 
strong and Catholics sufficiently enlightened and 
united to present a body of public opinion that is 
not merely a compromise with what other people 
think, but is alive and kicking, alight with the re- 
flected glory of Christian dogma, braced with rea- 
son, and adapted to Christian ways of life, then 
we may expect our countrymen to sit up and take 
notice. 

“The most significant mark of a Christian cul- 
ture is an appreciation . of the Christian orien- 
tation of every human activity; when the Church 
is regarded as that divine being in which redeemed | 
mankind can realize its position in the hierarchy of 
creation, then the Christian approach to any prob- 
lem is naturally adopted.’’*) This, as I have said, 
is not the position in England, and as an illus- 
tration of how this lack of Catholic “mentality” is 
manifested, take the matter of church music and 
the motu proprio of Pius X. 

It is not surprising that people “whose mentality 
makes it impossible for them to worship in any but 
an un-Christian manner” (ibid.), people moreover 
who for generations have judged works-of art solely 
by their “emotional content,” should not be at- 
tracted by. such ascetical and serenely perfect music 
as the plainchant of the Roman Church. But it is 
surprising that people should be so indifferent, even 
to the point of defiance, of the known wishes, in 
parts amounting to commands, of the Holy See in 
its regard. The attitude of the average English 
church-choir is contempt for-and dislike of the 
music as music, and indifference to the fact that 
its use is to some extent imposed by the Church—_ 
they call it, not figuratively but literally, “muck.” 
(The same people would go to the stake rather than 
eat chops on Friday or miss a sodality meeting.) 
I fear that some of my readers may think this a_ 
very unimportant point. Well, I only give it as a 
straw showing the wind’s direction. If we were | 
told that the clergy of some country were using — 
mutilated forms of the Divine Office because they 
considered the breviary hymns as reformed by Pope 
Urban VIII were “muck” compared with the orig- 
inal forms, we should be disturbed by the state of 
mind evinced. i; . ; 
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As for the influence of Catholicism in its less 
extended sense, as faith and morals, humanly 
speaking it has no chance of leavening the after- 
Christian lump. The gulf between integral Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism widens every day, and 
at the best we can hope to exercise a restr: uning 
effect on the more flagrantly un-Christian legisla 
tion, and not even that if vested interests or the 
people at large really want it. But the Church 
will continue to make converts. It will make con- 
verts by sheer spiritual weight, by those influences 
named earlier in this article, by contact of the 
spiritual man with the worldly automaton, of the 
supernatural intellect with the natural mind, by ex- 
position of the Faith and display of its worship, by 
dispelling the ignorance and insularity and nervous- 
ness which obscures the glorious liberty of the chil- 


dren of God. 


In the above pages [ have tried to give a brief 
answer to the questions : What has Catholic Eman- 
cipation meant to state and society of England? 
What may it mean in the future? Within small 
compass I could not do more than treat the matter 
in a rambling way, in generalities and on broad 
lines—in any case the subject is not patient of me- 
ticulous statements and statistical proofs. I must 
repeat that I have only reported my own observa- 
tions—but an individual’s observations may be 
pretty extensive in these days of linotype and wood- 
pulp papers and fairly cheap traveling; I have, in 
the jargon of the times, written “from my own 
point of view’—most people do (a Pope speaking 
ex cathedra is the most notable exception), nor is 
my “point of view” a solitary one. I have hardly 
attempted even to indicate the causes, or what seem 
to me the causes, of the present state of affairs, 
still less to suggest remedies. ‘There are some who 
would say that I am absolutely wrong, that I have 
mentioned nothing which requires a remedy, or that 
these things will remedy themselves, or that I am a 
low fellow publicly to suggest that we English 
Catholics are not the pick of the world’s market. 
Perhaps they’re right. But I’m pretty sure they’re 
not. Catholicism in England was not strong enough 
to withstand the Devil in the XVIth century; in the 
XXth, the World is no less potent an adversary. 

DonaLtD ATT WATER 


_ There are blighted districts in many large cities 
whence not only one church, but all churches have 
practically withdrawn. Sometimes a clergyman vis- 
its a home in such a district, but that is because he is 
sent for. There are areas of population that the 
churches do not intrude upon. Even the Salvation 
.rmy omits them from its line of march. 

There is here manifest a singular reluctance, a 
tacit avoidance that refuses to explain itself. Mis- 
sionaries daringly venture into darkest Africa, and 
rowded China, but they keep away from E. 12th 
eet and the river section. ‘There are sections of 
Christian city more unchurched and more 
hen than Zululand or Thibet, and given over 
a sort of truce to paganism. 


Cath. Citizen 


- little of rélief within the near future. 


Well-Advised Caution Regarding 
“Farm Relief? 


The resolution on Farm Relief legislation adopted 
by the Salem Convention of the Central Verein 
cautions against raising expectations too high with 
regard to what the Federal Farm Relief Act is de- 
signed to accomplish. The wisdom. of such cau- 
tion becomes more and more apparent as announce- 
ments are made by the Federal Farm Board to the 
general public regarding the policies it intends to 
pursue, and the course of action the farmers them- 
selves are to take in the matter of relief. 

The Federal Farm Board intends to come to the 
aid of the farmer through the medium of his co- 
operative organizations. This is manifest from 
statements made by Chairman Legge and Vice- 
Chairman Stone, and from the aid already given. 
A study of the law reveals the fact, they said, that 
the Board is directed to confine its work almost 
entirely to contract with the co-operative market- 
ing associations. For this reason the Board has 
come to the decision of passing over the appeals 
of individual farmers and of concentrating its en- 
ergies upon the task of aiding the organized 
farmers. 

Such a policy gives small reason to expect much 
by way of immediate relief. Only about one-third 
of the 6,000,000 farmers in the United States are 
organized. Since co-operative undertakings are 
found especially in the more prosperous farm sec- 
tions of the country, where the need for relief has 
been less marked, it is evident that those of the 
farmers who stand most in need of help will see 
The Farm 
Board does not intend to help the farmer who is 
not ready to help himself, and this self-help he is 
to provide by co-operation with his fellow-farmers. 
A statement made by Vice-Chairman Stone makes 
this plain: “One of our greatest problems is to 
make the farmer co-operative-minded. We want 
him to organize.” Organizations are, however, not 
so quickly effected, and in consequence farm relief 
in no wise looms up as something immediately help- 
ful. 

There is in fact something distinctly menacing in 
the appeal to organize. The wrong kind of organiza- 
tion may do untold harm to the future of the agri- 
cultural interests of this country. In the past the 
farmer has frequently been fooled by promoters of 
so-called co-operatives. The result has been that he 
has looked askance at anything like co-operative as- 
sociations. If he now knows that relief will come to 
him only through the agency of his membership in 
an agricultural co-operative society, the danger 
arises that he will again become a victim of decep- 
tion and fraud. ‘The resolution of the Salem Con- 
vention calls attention to the menace lurking in the 


provisions of the Farm Relief Act which wee on 


co-operative marketing associations. 


Three safeguards should be thrown shone the 
farmer who is anxious to avail himself of. the bene- 


~ ficial operation of the law. 


First, the Federal Farm Board Ue wale 
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plain from the very outset that it will deal only 
with bona fide co-operatives. ‘The law should not 
be allowed to become an agency of profit for pro- 
moters who, pretending to secure the welfare of the 
farmer, are merely seeking financial gain for them- 
selves. Such action’ on the part of the Federal 
Farm Board will call attention to the necessity of 
adhering to certain fundamentals in the organizing 
of co-operatives, departure from which has always 
proven disastrous to co-operative undertakings. 
Secondly, State and County agricultural schools, 
as also State Farm Bureaus, should use their edu- 
cational facilities to acquaint the farmer with the 
basic factors of sound co-operatives. Particularly, 
however, is it incumbent upon the Department of 
Agriculture to spread broadcast through its Bureau 
of Co-operative Marketing the true principles of co- 
operative associations. The Farm Relief Act is a 
Federal law, and in order to secure its successful 
operation the Federal agencies directly concerned 
with the well-being of the agricultural interests 
of the country should use whatever ~facilities they 
have at hand to promote the formation of co- 
operatives on a scientific basis. Wherever they 
have been established on principles tested by ex- 
perience to be sound they have been an unquestioned 
success. For instance, six dairy co-operatives in 
Western Washington showed a volume of sales busi- 
ness amounting to $10,499,767 in 1928. ‘T'wo celery 
co-operatives in Oregon totaled sales amounting to 
$140,000 in 1924-5, from which point they went up 
to $206,000 in 1928. A large honey-marketing as- 
sociation was formed in Boise, Idaho, in February 
1927. ‘Today the association contains 400 members 
in eight states and owns 80,263 colonies of bees; 
sales for the first year aggregated $237,401. These 
are but a few instances of what co-operatives es- 
tablished and operated along lines of time-tested 
principles can accomplish. ‘The educational facili- 
ties of private and publ’c agencies onerating in the 
interest of the farmer should be utilized to the ut- 
most at this juncture so that a wrong start will 
not be made by farmers who are anxious to secure 
e themselves the advantages of the Farm Relief 
Cie 
Thirdly, the co-operatives already established 
should lend a helping hand. throuch their central 
offices. to farmine communities that have no co- 
operative undertakings. ‘The experience they have 
accumulated in the course of years of operation will 
prevent mistakes which in the rebound will hurt 
their own co-operative enterprises. Solidarity of 
interest must not be lacking among the different 
kinds of co-operatives that have been formed for 
the protection of some single kind of agricultural 
product. The more widely-co-operatives spread the 
spirit of solidarism, the more successful will their 
own co-operative undertakings be. The pursuit of 
selfish interests, whether by an individual or an 
_ organized group, is ultimately the reason for the 
disintegration of the enterprise undertaken by them. 
The resolution of the Salem Convention issues 
a timely warning in this matter of forming co-op- 
eratives. Its call to caution should not be left un- 
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heeded. For farm relief will be an illusory thing 
if it follows from the outset policies of co-opera- j 
tion that depart from basic, time-tested principlell 
of co-operative action. 


A. J. MUENCH | 


Warder’s Review 


A Mark of “One of the Greatest Possible Calam- 
ities for Our Country” 

he evil of Laicism, as inherent in the public 
school system, was clearly discerned by the late 
Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria. Addressing the convention of the C. V., 
held at Indianapolis in 1878, the prelate, a man of 
high intellectual attainments, declared: 

“One of the most direful consequences of the multiplicity 
of sects and their influence is the public school system, 
under which every form of religious instruction and reli- 
gious education is barred from the schools. If the sects 
had brought no other curse upon America than just this 
school system, which accustoms youth to look upon knowl- 
edge and life on the one hand and religion on the other 
as things that are entirely separate from and independent 
of each other, then this fact alone would suffice to mark 
the sects and their influence as one of the greatest pos- 
sible calamities for our country. Such education cannot 
be tolerated by the Catholic Church.” 

The fateful significance of the exclusion of re- 
ligion from the schools was perhaps never more 
trenchantly expressed than by the Bishop of Peoria 
on this occasion, on which he accorded our people 
and organization praise, felicitously worded thus: 

“And just here the German Catholics have performed 
an exalted task. For they stand in the van as faithful 
champions of Catholic schools. I am of the opinion that 
precisely in this work the societies have performed the 
choicest of their meritorious accomplishments.” 


While We Are Talking World Peace 


The best-intentioned men and women are striving 
to preserve the world from another catastrophe 
such as the World War, and if possible from smaller 
wars as well. And yet . . . 

A member of the staff of C. B. and S. J. lately 
overheard part of a conversation carried on in the 
Pullman of a cross-country train between two wo- 
men, evidently of some means and culture. ‘The 
one, apparently a matron in the late thirties, was 
saying : 

“IT sent my boy to the Military Academy, for one reason | 
because he seemed to want to go. Then I thought too: 
While T hope we will never have another war, it will be 


better for my boy to be prepared than not to be. Besides, 
if there should be one during the next twenty years or so, ) 


he may be made an officer and perhaps be in charge of 
a training camp or something like that, and so escape what 
a green recruit would have to go through. You know, 
the untrained. men have a terrible time of it, and 


more apt to be killed and wounded than more experien 
men... — 


sion, is possibly a member of some peace organi 
tion, some society for the promotion of disat 
ment, the abolition of war or some related p 
poses. For such is the perversity of human na 
that some of us are apt to declare against — 

; . 


hile at the same time, in practice, taking it for 
ranted and unavoidable, regarding it as an insti- 
ation that cannot be dispensed with. 


Absolutism Again Applies the Gag 


The recent temporary suppression of the Civilta 
attolica, edited in Rome by the Jesuits, was not 
he first overt act this noble journal has suffered 
t the hands of an absolutistic ruler. First pub- 
ished in Naples, while that city was still the capital 
f{ The Two Sicilies, the Jesuits were forced to 
ransfer their paper to the Eternal City, having in- 
urred the displeasure of Ferdinand IT (1830-1859). 

One of the most reactionary among the many 
oyal blind moles of a hundred years ago, who 
hought it possible to revive and protect Absolutism 
'y means of vicious measures of police autocracy, 
his monarch opposed to the general desire of his 
eople for schools his fears translated into the sig- 
lificant sentence: non tanta instruzione, non non 
anta instruzione! 

Nevertheless, Fr. Curci, at the time editor of the 
ournal referred to, once the Revolution of 1848 
1ad spent its fury, dared to express the opinion it 
vere desirable to grant the mass the opportunity to 
earn to read and write. The very suggestion so 
necensed Ferdinand II that he raved, declaring he 
vould not suffer such a liberal sheet to be pub- 
ished in his kingdom any longer. 

It was for this reason the Civilta cattolica was 
ransferred to Rome, where it has recently incurred 
he displeasure of the man who is attempting to set 
taly in order, unfortunately employing in some in- 
tances means which no friend of true Democracy, 
ounded in self-government, can countenance. 


Toward the Autocratic State via Mercantilism 


Although selfish motives of finance-capital are 
it the bottom of much opposition to government 
ywnership and legislation, intended to aid working- 
nen or farmers, there is undoubtedly danger of the 
modern State, which at one time observed entirely 
he theories of laissez faire, bending over too much 
n the direction of mercantilistic principles. 

While one need not agree throughout with the 
pinion on this subject expressed in a recent issue 
— The Magazine of Wall Street, the editor does 
int to a real menace, one which would further 
iecelerate centralization of power in the Federal 
xovernment, and the growth of bureaucracy, ulti- 
nately resulting in the breaking down of self- 
yovernment. The editorial declares: 

“The President, who, as Secretary of Commerce, was 
ill for keeping government out of business, finds his fate 
staked on putting the government into business. His 

tm Board has made its first momentous move and it has 
m $20,000,000.00 at the disposal of the grain marketing 
rative it has created. For it and similar coopera- 
$480,000,000.00 or more is on tap. This money is 
c money, taken from all the people, from every busi- 
, to make a particular business prosperous. No 
ch in the vault-walls of the treasury is ever closed. 
drives in today and loads the goldbags on 
ow labor’s treasure trucks may drive in. 
industry may yet take the Government 
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gold cure. Somebody has said that Socialism would be all 
right if it were not for the Socialists. President Hoover’s 
administration is giving it to us without the Socialists. 
Will it be all right? Only if orthodox political economy 
is all wrong. Right or wrong, we are on the slippery 
slide into Paternalism—and only one way to go—down.’”?) 
However, the policy discussed is not really dic- 
tated by a desire for Paternalism, but rather forced 
on Washington by circumstances similar to those 
which incline governments generally at present to 
have recourse to mercantilistic practices. In the 
end, we shall have the autocratic State, with con- 
ditions not much different from those already pre- 
vailing in a number of European countries. 


Capitalism’s Failure 


Even ere the deflation of the Young Plan in con- 
sequence of the attitude of the British Government, 
represented by Mr. Snowden at The Hague, the 
Soziale Revue, a Catholic monthly published at 
Munich, took a very pessimistic view of the results 
of the Paris Reparations Conference. While the de- 
cisions arrived at by the representatives of the va- 
rious nations engaged in the Conference were ac- 
cepted by the press of our country as quite satis- 
factory and full of promise, the Catholic monthly 
referred to considers the whole affair to be nothing 
less than a declaration of complete bankruptcy on 
the part of Capitalism. “Around the Conference 
table there were seated the most eminent represen- 
tatives of capitalistic society. What politics had not 
been able to accomplish in ten years the economists 
and financiers were supposed to effect : the final liqui- 
dation of the war.” - 

Having admitted somewhat satirically that this 
was certainly an enticing and humane problem the 
Soziale Revue continues: 

“The experts were supposed to attack their task as eco- 
nomists, as consciously and outspokenly capitalistic men. 
All in all, it was expected the spirit of this Conference of 
experts would be to bargain over amounts and values, 
which to carry and to realize on should be possible under 
the present universal system of capitalistic economy. From 
this spirit the world, and Germany, of course, expected 
at least a solution which would be economically possible 
of execution, even if inexorable. But not a single pro- 
ductive thought was evolved by the Conference, leaving 
aside the rather nebulous Reparations Bank, whose struc- 
ture, however, seems to contain a really valuable thought.” 

The Soziale Revue believes that even those, who 
looked forward to the Conference with a certain 
“capitalistic idealism,” are disappointed, since “the 
much praised economic understanding and good 
common sense of the capitalistic leaders of the world 
has degenerated into an egotistical game of chance.” 
And while those participating were called “economic 
experts on the playbill, they were nevertheless mere- 


ly puppets of the politicians handling the wires back _ 


of the stage.” “The cardinal problem, the ability of © 
the debtor to render satisfaction,” it seems to the 


editor of the excellent Catholic review, “was not — 
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even touched on.” “Not at any time during the 


debate,” he writes, “did the thought bob up, how to | 


regulate the reparations in such a fashion that 
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continuity of economic evolution and its greatest 
productivity should be insured.” ‘Therefore, the 
Soziale Revue arrives at the opinion: “Capitalism 
has proven itself unable to solve the great questions 
of the time.) 

This verdict will, we believe, be accepted in the 
future as ultimate. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


The artistic count against the machine is by no 
means wholly sustained. ‘To be sure, in the early 
industrial era, things were pretty terrible artistically, 
but the past half century has seen a notable new 
vitality in almost all the arts. What says the critic 
to our best modern skyscrapers? Yet it remains 
true that we have done nothing to bring back to 
the common man the arts taken from him by the 
machine. 


Henry RayMonp MussEy?) 


Catholics should be in the forefront of all move- 
ments which are designed to promote international 
peace, and to secure that, in the words of Pope Bene- 
dict XV, “the moral force of Right shall be substi- 
tuted for the material force of arms,” and, ‘“‘as a sub- 
stitute for armies, the institution of arbitration, with 
its high peace-making functions.” Surely they are 
the ones to be enthused by a crusade to secure that 
justice, charity and law shall in actual practice be 
applied to the solution of each and every interna- 
tional problem. . ; 

We-must translate into action what we believe, 
and apply in all sincerity to the problems of the day 
our Catholic principles, endeavoring at the same 
time to secure the recognition by those without the 
fold that: “In fact, it is much more important that 
the acts of a nation follow God’s law, since on the 
nation rests a much greater responsibility for the 


consequences of its acts than on the individual.” . 


Catholic Times, London 
Some American labor officials have co-operated 
with the high tariff gang in the special session of 
Congress. While there is no doubt that certain tariff 
schedules could be framed which might help cer- 


tain 
_ slightest evidence that the eminent leaders com- 


American workers, we have yet to see the © 
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, into the language of more rept 


of enormous chains operating from 


rect benefits be greater than increased prices we 
would have to pay on other tariff-inflated products ? 
We doubt it. 


It all calls attention to a weak point in American 
organized labor, namely, a tendency to consider 
ourselves as producers exclusively, to the neglect of 
our position as consumers. 

Illinois Miner 


Quite contrary to the rather general statement 
that American wage-earners are satisfied, there is 
widespread labor unrest. The causes are strikingly 
similar—long hours, inadequate income and need 
for a permanent channel through which Labor’s 
needs may be expressed. 


Federal census figures show that hours of work 
have lengthened since 1920. Now that union stand- 
ards, the eight-hour day and the five-day week have 
been demonstrated to be practical economically and 
desirable socially, workers will not be permanently 
content to work ten and twelve hours in order to get 
an adequate income. 


Many industries have reported record production 
and unparalleled prosperity. "Those who work in 
these industries and have helped to create their pros- 
perity realize that increased productivity justifies 
shorter hours and increased wage rates. % 

There are other industries, such as textiles, that 
have trusted to protection rather than intelligent 
management. ‘The workers in such industries are 
tired of paying the costs of mismanagement which 
penalizes employees through long hours, low wages 
and irregular work. 8 
American Federationist!) 


Most of these money lenders [industrial loan com . 
panies operating under the Russell Sage Founda-. 
tion, or Uniform Small Loan Act] are memb 
ew York 
from Chicago. They start out as local comp: 
and are bought up as soon as they can show a 
profit. And the reason that the chains must 
a return of from twenty-five to forty-two per 
for their money lies in the fact that they are fc 
to pay fifteen per cent for their working capital, 
One gigantic merger was announced last 
and the attempt was made to put 


organ of the industrial lenders | 
tS Ic 


CATHOLIGFACTION 
The eleventh congress of the Pax Romana, the 
international League of Catholic Students, was held 
n Seville, Spain, from September 4 to 8. 
Arrangements were made for visits of the foreign 
Zuests to the principal places of Catholic interest in 
Spain and to the expositions at Seville and Barcelona, 


The formation of a Catholic Social Union was 
‘ecently effected at Port-of-Spain, Island of Trini- 
lad, a British Colony. It is to foster and engage in 
the works of Catholic Action. 

While the Archbishop of Trinidad, Most Rev. John Pius 
Jowling, O. P., has granted the Association his patronage, 
ull Catholics from the age of sixteen are eligible for mem- 
ership. 


The Catholic Young Men’s Conference at Coven- 
ty, England, in May, passed several timely resolu- 
fons. One was that no Catholic should support a 
Parliamentary candidate who was in favor of steril- 
zation of the unfit. 

Another resolution condemned the public teaching of sex 
1ygiene on the ground that it increased rather than dimin- 
shed immorality. A third resolution recommended Cath- 
jlics not to vote for Parliamentary candidates who were 
n favor of establishing at public expense clinics to spread 
he immoral and pernicious teaching of those who advo- 
rated birth prevention. 


The non-violent Temperance work at Karukutty 
n the Cochin State, India, initiated by the Catholic 
wriest there and the parishioners, has scored a 
success. 

There were no local bidders for the toddy shops at the 
ast public auctions, so the authorities had to coax peo- 
le from outside to take up the sale of the intoxicating 
iquor. Then the question of providing consumers pre- 
sented itself, causing much anxiety to the shop con- 
ractors. Karukutty was persevering in Temperance, 
ind failing consumption of toddy, the contractors have 
»ecome discouraged and have made up their minds to 
sue the sircar for damages. In the result, there will be 
1either consumers nor contractors at Karukutty and it 
will long remain a stronghold of Temperance work in 
he Cochin State. 


The Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg 
n Switzerland, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Besson, has ad- 
iressed an appeal to the faithful of his Diocese, re- 
juesting them to participate actively in the Swiss 
Satholic Conclave, which is to meet at Lucerne from 
September 7-9, while on the following day, Septem- 
yer 10, a pilgrimage is to be conducted to the grave 
»f the blessed Brother Nicolaus of Fltie, who was 
nstrumental in founding the Swiss Federation. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Besson speaks of the occasion as “an im- 
yortant manifestation,” while the Swiss Catholic press 
irges the laity to respond heartily to this appeal and to par- 
icipate in force. 


‘According to the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
‘atholic Land Association, recently organized in 
slasgow, Scotland, its objects are: 
a) The acquisition of land for distribution among 
tholics; (b) the acquisition of information regarding 
id settlement and the furthering of, by lectures and 

r propaganda, the transfer of Catholics from the 


town to the country; (c) the education of Catholics in 
the working and use of the land (d) financing Catholic 
prospective farmers to enable them to settle on the land; 
(e) formation of a land bank, or co-operative trust, or 
both; (4) the doing of all such other lawful acts inci- 
dental or conducive to the attainment of the above ob- 
jects; (g) collecting moneys for advancement of the 
above-mentioned objects only. 


Lecturing on “Legal Aid for the Poor’ at this 

year’s Summer School, conducted by the Catholic 
Social Guild, of England, Mr. S. Seuffert gave de- 
tails of the work done by the Society of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel to provide help for poor litigants, 
and showed that, besides its purely legal work, it 
had, incidentally, a great moral influence. 
_ The Society did not merely go into court. Very often 
its most difficult task was to unravel one of life’s compli- 
cated problems. In many cases, where people were robbed 
of their peace of mind because of some fancied injustice 
or grievance, the grievance was explained away and the 
warped outlook straightened out. The Society’s aim was 
not to foster litigation, but to induce a just and equitable 
settlement of disputes. Sympathy and understanding often 
counted for more than stressing legal subtleties. 


The Legislative Committee of the Catholic 
Central Verein of Wisconsin presented to the re- 
cent biennial convention of the organization a re- 
port on its activities during the legislative session 
of 1929. The Committee rendered excellent serv- 
ices in regard to a number of bills, among them 
649-A, providing for condemnation of cemetery 
lands for highway purposes. The report says: 

“Although the bill is aimed in the first place at Union 
Cemetery, your Committee joined with the Lutherans and 
the officials of the Forest Home Cemetery in opposing this 
measure, because the provisions of the bill would, had it 
become a law, have affected some Catholic cemeteries, be- 
sides establishing a most unwholesome precedent regarding 
the treatment of cemeteries. The bill was recommended 
for indefinite postponement and killed in the Assembly.” 

The most important efforts of the Committee, however, 
were those directed at the Children’s Code Bill. This bill 
was framed by the Children’s Code Committee, a volun- 
tary organization, with the intention of codifying existing 
laws relating to dependent, delinquent and neglected chil- 
dren, and to remedy some of the defects of the old law 
regarding such children. By dint of serious effort the 
representatives of the C. C. V. of Wis. succeeded in having 
the Children’s Code Committee adopt seven amendments 
proposed by them. The amended bill had passed the As- 
sembly and was pending in the Senate at the time of the 
meeting. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

An editorial, contained in the August issue of the 
Union Postal Clerk, organ of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, opposes the contention 
frequently raised by Capital that adoption of “pri- 
vate business methods” in the postal service would 
remove the deficit while improving the service. | 

It points out that “just as long as big business 
uses the service as a wet nurse for building up its 
profit-making interests, the deficit will always be 
with us. If big business wants a self-sustaining 
postal service, it can have it by insisting upon a 
withdrawal of the aids now given to private enter- 
prise in numerous ways.” 

It cites the postal service subsidies to aviation, ship- 
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ping, the newspapers and magazines, as examples of this 
public aid to private business. Then it suggests that the 
$60,000,000 annual deficit in operation of 40,000 rural mail 
routes would—under private profit-seeking management 
of the Department—be ended by abolition of this service, 
despite its incalculable value to the nation. 


FORCED LABOR 

“Forced labor in some of the African colonies has 
taken a toll of lives some times as high as 40%, 
states Fr. Aupiais, veteran of the African Mission- 
aries of Lyons, who gave evidence lately before the 
International Labor Bureau of the League of Na- 
tions. “I'he abuses consequent upon forcibly recruit- 
ing the Africans for public works and private enter- 
prises are unhappily incontestable. Too many of 
those herded in the work camps die through poor 
food and poor lodging. It is inadmissible that forced 
labor should in some cases cause a mortality of 40% 
among men habituated to the climate. Slavery of 
days gone by was less prodigal of human lives, the 
most brutal master at least protecting himself from 
loss of what had cost him money. As to the prin- 
ciple itself of forced labor it is difficult to repudiate 
it immediately. However, one must work toward 
its suppression.” ; 

This missionary believes interest in private property 
should be stimulated among the natives. “In the parts 
of Africa of which I speak,’ he declares, “they do not 
know what private property means but know only collec- 
tive ownership by the clan or village. If they can be given 
a strong reason for working, they will work. We must 
pay them in the ‘coin of economic determinism.’ We must 
choose in our colonies between immediate profit, but one 
of a mediocre sort and without a future, taken at the 
price of forced labor and its abuses, and a postponed 
return, but a richer and surer one, secured with preserva- 
tion of the human dignity of those whom we wish to 
civilize. And our aim should be to civilize, not merely 
to produce.” 


WAGES 


Wages as low as ten cents an hour are paid by 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, manufac- 
turers of Camel cigarettes, at its Winston-Salem, 
N. C., plant, according to E. Lewis Evans, president 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union. Mr. Evans 
made this statement at A. F. of L. headquarters, 
Washington, on returning from Winston-Salem. 
The Reynolds concern declined to even~discuss 
unionism with A. F. of L. representatives. Peace 
negotiations by the United States Department of 
Labor also were rejected. . 

“T heard stories in Winston-Salem that would make your 
hair curl,’ said President Evans. “The factory is on a 
nine-hour basis and wages range as low as ninety cents 
a day, I was told. One man who worked there seven 
years was paid 30 cents an hour. He asked for an in- 
crease and was told: ‘We can hire three men for what 
_ we are paying you.’ The employe was discharged when he 
_ attempted to reason with the company representative.” 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 
At a conference of the Federal Farm Board and 
2 representatives of farmers’ grain-marketing asso- 
tions, held at Chicago, the Board proposed that all 
ern grain associations and pools join in 
1 sales corporation with an ultimate 


ess than $20,000,000. The 
ie Ppt. my 


corporation would be formed not by the Farm Board 
but by the co-operative groups. 

It would act for all grain co-operatives in all domestic 
and foreign markets for the collective selling of such 
parts of the grain crop as are handled co-operatively. 
The new corporation will be so organized as to be 
eligible for loans under the agricultural marketing act, 
and it will act as intermediary between the board and 
all the grain-grower co-operatives. 


RURAL CO-OPERATION 


During 1928 extension workers organized 942 co- 
operative marketing associations that made total 
purchases. amounting to $3,041,740, total sales 
amounting to $16,755,018, and profits in connection 
with such sales totaling $1,359,216, according to 
figures just compiled and made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The 2,269 co-operative associations previously organized 
by extension workers, the Department said, made pur- 
chases last year reaching a total value of $42,406,893, total 
sales valued at $170,998,744, and total profits in connection 
with such sales amounting to $9,651,594. 

This makes the total sales during 1928 by all co-opera- 


tives whose organization was initiated by extension work- 
ers amount to $187,753,762, with total profits of $11,010,810. 


CO-OPERATION 
A new international Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety has come into existence, the interested parties 
coming from Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Sweden and Denmark. It is the centre for 
purchasing agricultural requirements on behalf of 
six co-operative organizations. It is known as 
“Intercoop”, and has its seat in Rotterdam, in the 
same building as the Dutch C. W. S. 
The other international C. W. S. is the Nordisk Andels- 
forbund, which operates in Copenhagen to the advantage 


of the consumers’ movements in the three Scandinavian 
countries ana Finiand. 


The Magasin de Gros, the French Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, for the past year did business 
to the amount of 654,000,000 francs, as against 556,- 
000,000 francs in 1927. The products of its own 
factories—boot and shoe, fish conserves, chocolate, 
and dressmaking—during the. same period totaled 
30,000,000 francs; an appreciable increase on the 
output in the previous year. : 

The French Co-operative Bank of the Workers’ Pro- 
ductive Societies, for 1928, showed total assets of 41,603,- 


699 francs, an increase of 4,436,408 francs over 1927. 
There were 281 subscribing societies. 4 


————— 7 
CHAIN STORES 
Nearly 100 North Carolina merchants, ownin 
from 300 to 400 stores, have paid under protest tl 
tax of $50 on each store operated in excess of 0 
The protest is made in the belief that the tax will t 
declared unconstitutional. Some of the larger ch 
are expected to carry the case through the Super 
Court to the Supreme Court. 
The 1927 General Assembly Act, which placed 
on all stores in excess of five, was declared uncons 
tional, and chain and branch-store merchants bel 
that the 1929 Act will meet the same fate. 
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ow on, it is said, the company will concentrate on 
\creasing sales in present stores rather than to con- 
nue expansion at the pace which has obtained over 
1e past few years. 


In the first half of this year sales by Melville units 
seregated $12,612,273, a gain of 21.7% over the same 
eriod of last year. Old stores did a gross business of 
»proximately 5% above that of a year ago—Melville 
oes not produce its own shoes. Its Thom McAn brand 
produced by J. F. McElwain Co., whose plants at 
ashua and Manchester, N. H., are running full tilt 
ining out 22,000 pairs of shoes per day and are booked 
nlid to the end of the year. Steady production 51 weeks 
ich year has brought down costs, making Thom McAn 
10es available in Melville stores at $4 a pair. 


[ERGING MOTOR AND RWY. TRANSPORTATION 


Recent developments in motor transport point to 

ventual operation of all long-haul bus routes by 
ve or six companies affiliated with the railroads. 
‘arron’s notices as indicative of this tendency that 
1e Southern Pacific has merged principal motor- 
gach lines in the region served by its Pacific sys- 
m, and through a subsidiary is affiliated with Grey- 
ound Lines. It appears not unlikely that all S. P. 
us lines eventually will be operated by the Grey- 
ound company. 


Pennsylvania recently announced acquisition of a sub- 
antial interest in Greyhound Lines. Great Northern has 
ined its comprehensive bus system over to companies 
filiated with Greyhound. It retains an interest in the 
otor-transport company through stock ownership. Thus, 
wee large carriers, serving Northwest, Southwest and 
ast, are co-ordinating their bus activities. Independent 
nes in New Haven’s territory are rapidly coming under 
mntrol of New England Transportation Co., a New 
faven subsidiary which operates almost 300 motor coaches 
ver 2,200 route miles. Boston & Maine Transportation 
o. at present operates a maximum of 175 motor trucks 
id 111 motor coaches. 

Most larger railroads operate buses. 
lready mentioned are Missouri Pacific, St. Louis & 
outhwestern, Central of Georgia and Union Pacific. The 
tter recently has acquired several bus lines operating 
1 its territory. 

Entrance into the motor-transport field, it is claimed, 
as necessitated by loss to the railroads of short-haul 
affic at first and recently of long-haul business. “In- 
uding motor-transport field not only benefits the rail- 
oads,” Barron’s believes, “but the public, since co-ordi- 
ated service will be offered by the carriers’ trains and 
1e motor coaches. For this reason, it is likely that even- 
1ally all intercity motor-coach service will have railway- 
yonsorship.” 


Among those not 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
Based upon detailed reports received from 1,267 
ardware retailers the National Retail Hardware 
.ssociation reports that dealers in towns under 10,- 
00 appear to be in the most favorable position, 67 
er cent of their 883 stores being reported profitable, 
gainst 60 per cent of the 384 stores in larger cities 
nd 65 per cent of all stores reporting. Even in 
ywns of under 1,000, 75 per cent of the merchants 
ho sold over $25,000 reported making money. Rela- 
vely few retailers who sold less than $40,000, how- 
er, reported satisfactory earnings on sales, small 
s in large cities experiencing the greatest diff- 


e average owner paid himself a salary of $2,372 
clerks received on the average $1,335, and of- 


” 


fice employes $1,021. Sales per person employed were 
$13,332. Salary expense was the largest cost item, rep- 
resenting 13.31 per cent of sales and slightly more than 
half of margin. Rent came next with 3.2 per cent of 
sales and over 12 per cent of margin, while delivery ex- 
pense was third, 1.31 per cent of sales. 

Credit sales were reported to represent 54 per cent 
of the total. Stock turn was 2.18 times. Current assets 
of the average dealer were 3.78 times total liabilities, 
more than half the average dealer’s assets consisting of 
merchandise inventory. The Association concludes that 
most hardware dealers are in a sound condition. 


EMPLOYEES’ STOCK OWNERSHIP 

According to the latest issue (No. 20) of the Beth- 
lehem Review, dated August 6, employees’ subscrip- 
tions to Bethlehem’s 7 per cent preferred stock were 
larger this year than ever before. This was the 
sixth year in which an opportunity was offered to 
purchase this stock under the Employees’ Saving 
and Stock Ownership Plan. 41,000, or 68 per cent 
of all employees, applied this year for 76,000 shares 
of preferred stock. Thus far employees have paid 
in under the plan more than $20,000,000. In addi- 
tion they have received more than $3,250,000 in 
dividends and special benefits. The special benefit 
payments alone have reached a figure of approxi- 
mately $350,000 a year. 

According to the Review the following table of the re- 
sults of the six offerings indicate to what extent the Stock 
Ownership Plan “has succeeded in encouraging thrift and 


giving employees an opportunity to acquire an ownership 
interest in the business” : 


Employees Shares 
Price Applying Applied for 

ca tE SS peer, aeoeeenes es, $ 94 19,922 51,034 
ty ae 100 221g 46,818 

eae. 2; 101 37,710 75,451 
etl 107 37,142 71,813 
eee 120 38,580 71,005 

pe oe eee 122 41,628 76,475 


One of the most gratifying features of the plan, it is said, 
is the tendency for employees to avoid cancellation. This 
has been brought about, according to the same information, 
largely by a “sympathetic attitude on the part of the man- 
agement in advising employees and rendering such assist- 
ance as is necessary to meet emergency requirements with- 
out sacrificing their equity in the stock.” 


NEGRO LABOR 


Workers of the colored race in Boston were 
granted their first chance on the docks, it is claimed, 


“when they (early in August) defiantly replaced-— 


striking white longshoremen who had long kept any 
of them from getting jobs.” Though threats were 
made, the colored workers are said to have boldly 
refilled the places of the strikers. A crew, made up 
of 125 of them, were hired the first day of the 


strike. They went to work immediately, at what 


was said to be a fair salary. Their job was unload- 
ing the cargo of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
line boats. 


Most of the strikers are foreigners. They were said to 
have been dissatisfied for considerable time. The strike 


was declared when the employers are said to have asked 


that they carry three 300-pound bales of wool on a truck; 
in the past, they had carried but one bale. 

The Boston Urban League reported that it was the 
first time the Negro workers had gotten a real chance 
on the docks and it means the opening of a new outlet 


oa 
for the many idle of the colored race workers in Boston. 
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Often Fr. Seelos was called from the midst of 
his mission labors to preach the retreat to the dio- 
cesan clergy. He was especially well adapted for 
this particular task and everywhere he was highly 
praised both by priests and Bishops. The following 
testimony of the Rev. Innocent Wapelhorst, then 
a professor in St Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and 
later a Franciscan, a priest of wide renown, 1s 
ample proof of his worth as a Retreat Master. “I 
shall never forget the good, saintly Father Seelos. 
Although now (1883) seventeen years have passed 
since I saw him for the last time, and I could en- 
joy his confidential intercourse for only a few 
weeks, yet his loving image and noble form are as 
distinct as ever before my mind The remembrance 
of him has always imparted strength to my heart. 
I had heard much good of him before that time, 
e. g., regarding his superior gift in directing souls; 
how wonderfully he could cheer minds that were 
depressed and disconsolate, that could nowhere find 
help and light; but he was able to impart to them 
resignation, courage and determination. Regarding 
his extraordinary gift in catechising, in imparting 
religious instruction to children, nowhere have I 
heard one more highly praised. He was a most 
mortified man. One evening at a very late hour, 
according to his custom. he was lying on his face 
in the sanctuary reciting three Hail Marys. Over- 
come by extreme fatigue he fell asleep during the 
time and a brother found him in the morning sleep- 
ing there on the floor . . . a visible proof of how 
soft and comfortable he was accustomed to have his 
bed for the night’s rest. In short, Father Seelos 
was represented to me as a model priest and reli- 
gious. What I saw and experienced fully confirm 
this. He was called to the Salesianum, near Mil- 
waukee, to conduct the retreat for the German 
clergy of the diocese. As the procurator of the 
seminary at that time, the Reverend Joseph Salz- 
mann, had not yet returned from his trip to Ger- 
many, I was obliged to attend to the external prepa- 
rations and arrangements for the retreat, and there- 
fore had considerable intercourse with Father 
Seelos. Besides, for other reasons our relations were 
quite intimate. Although he acted without reserve, 
and with ease and sincerity, yet the sharpest critic 
had not the least grounds to find any fault in him. 
The most watchful novice master could not discover 
the least failing contrary to the requirements of 
religious perfection or even against external reli- 
gious decorum. His serenity was free from frivolity 
as his priestly character was from affectation and 
his cordial manners were void of flattery. There 
never escaped from him an uncharitable word, a 
sharp or injurious jest, a useless remark about the 
known or unknown faults or weaknesses of others. 


“But how did Father Seelos perform this impor- - 


tant and, as is well known, difficult duty, the direc- 


Rog' 
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tion of the retreat for the clergy? Retreats ha 
already been conducted there by distinguished regu 
lar clergy and missionaries. We have received, how 
ever, the assurance from a most reliable source 
that no retreat had been accompanied with greate 
success. All the priests who had taken part in 1 
with Right Reverend Bishop Henni were unanimou 
in declaring its excellence. The good Father, why 
evidently did not seek himself, won all hearts. Bu 
he had also prayed much beforehand, and had man 
prayers offered. His meditations and conference 
were, on the one hand, entirely free from affecta 
tion and, on the other, solid and interesting, pene 
trating every heart. He attracted the attention o 
the priests by his mastery in the happy use and ex 
planation of Scripture texts. His affable, unassum 
ing manner, as well as all his words, displayed can 
did appreciation and earnest good will toward thos: 
in retreat. He made use of no sarcastic, sharp words 
nevertheless he explained fully the most importan 
truths and the duties of the priest and pointed ou 
with great freedom the dangers and temptations t 
which they were exposed. These are, of course, onh 
little incidents, but they indicate his equanimity o 
character. Never to lose composure when small an 
unforeseen events occur, is by no means easy; neve} 
to be guilty of even a momentary weakness or im 
perfection; to prove oneself everywhere and alway 
a perfect religious, is truly something worthy o 
astonishment.”? ) 


Shortly after he had finished this retreat to thi 
clergy of Milwaukee, Fr. Seelos returned to Detroi 
to learn of his appointment to Saint Alphonsu 
Church, New Orleans. Calvary’s foothills were soot 
to be reached, and like his Divine Master he woul 
climb them, filled with a supernatural courage ti 
consummate all on the summit. En route to Nev 
Orleans, he visited Saint Michael’s church, Chicago 
where he entered into solitude for ten days. He ha 
been out in the front lines fighting sin and impiet 
the world, the flesh and the devil; now he must gi 
apart and rest awhile to check up his accounts ane 
prepare for the holocaust. Before departing fo 
the “Sunny South” he said to Father Joseph Wisse 
who had labored much with him on the missions 
“Your Reverence sees me today for the last time. 
Father Wissel replied: “Father, you are not seriou 
or in earnest?” “Yes indeed,” said he, “it is ce 
tain.” Without any further information he bade hin 
adieu forever, filled with a supernatural cheerft 
ness. Did he foresee what awaited him in the C 
cent City? 

He arrived in New Orleans on September 
1866. How happy he now was. All his life he 
dreamed of laboring in the southland. The S 
had its charms in those days as it has in our own 
but New Orleans at this particular time was fille 
with the much dreaded Yellow Fever. Death stalk 
about on every street. Death visited the homes 
the red bandannaed mammy and the smart soci 


wy 


1) Notes in Redemptorist Archives. 
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msel, mowing down the young and the old, the 
ch and the poor. Between September and Novem- 
‘r, 1867, 50,000 people were stricken down by this 
tal fever and more than 5,000 succumbed. 
Night and day the good Redemptorists were kept 
-cupied attending the sick and the dying. For days 
ey dared not lay their weary bodies on a bed of 
st. Father Seelos labored continuously, kneeling 

one time in a dimly lighted, lowly, poverty- 
ricken shack, then shortly after in the richly fur- 
‘shed, palatial, brightly lighted mansion, raising an 
»solving hand, anointing the fevered brow, for 
ore than four days without a moment’s rest. At 
st his frail, fatigued and much mortified body gave 
ay beneath the strain. On the 17th of September, 
ihile taking a morsel of food with the community, 
ather Duffy, at that time Rector, noticed that the 
lf-sacrificing Father Seelos looked unusually pale 
ad distressed. On being asked if he were ill, the 
tter cheerfully remarked that he felt a little un- 
ell, but that was nothing to be alarmed at. “You 
ppear to have every symptom of this dreadful 
ourge,” said the good superior. “You had better 
» to bed.” The poor, fever-stricken priest begged 
‘§ superior to permit him to bring the consola- 
ons of the Church to one more victim, who was 
adly in need of spiritual help and who lived at 
sme distance from the church. Father Duffy 
-anted his permission, and heroic Father Seelos 
-agged himself to the distant, humbledwelling, where 
> restored the dying sinner to the grace of God 
ad remained with him until death had snatched 
‘m away. After this extraordinary deed of self- 
uerifice, he returned to his monastery, went to bed 
id rose no more. 

Hour after hour the good, zealous apostle grew 
-eaker. When, on Friday morning, October 4th, 
367, his confreres gathered about his bedside, he 
ddressed these parting words to them: “My dear 
onfreres, I thank you most heartily for the good- 
ass and devotedness with which you have aided 
xe during my illness. I would never have believed 
aat it was so sweet to die in the Congregation. Now 
aly do I know what happiness it is to live as a 
-edemptorist. O let us all love our vocation and 
‘rive to persevere in it. Let us be punctual in all, 
ven the smallest things, then it will certainly go 
rell with us. I know that I did not live as I should 
ave done. I fear that I have often scandalized you 
y my faults and imperfections. But now on my 
eathbed, I beg pardon for all the scandal I have 
iven you. I bless you all.” May our dear Lord 
d Savior give us all the grace to die like him, 
only wearing the religious habit, but as true 
ildren of Saint Alphonsus and our beloved Con- 
. Shortly after he quietly passed to the 
reat white court of his Master. 
‘Two hours after his death, our “Martyr of Char- 
” fully attired in his priestly robes, was placed 
e coffin and laid in state before his Eucharistic 
Just at this particular time a terrible equinoc- 
storm was raging. Scarcely, however, had the 


bell commenced to toll announcing the passing of 
the heroic priest, when the faithful hastened to the 
church where they remained during the entire night. 
At break of day, many from various towns and 
cities near by flocked to Saint Alphonsus’ church, 
where from then until the solemn Requiem began, 
hundreds and thousands passed by the mortal re- 
mains of their father and friend. Young and old, 
rich and poor, negro mammies and persons of high 
social standing, beggars and creoles made up that 
long procession of love around the hero of New 
Orleans. How many a big manly frame shook with 
grief, how many a rough furrowed face was bathed 
in warm tears, how many a brawny, brave heart 
was bowed down in that long line of sorrowing 
friends. 

Shortly after noon he was laid to rest before the 
altar of Saint Alphonsus, whom he had so closely 
imitated, beneath the large life-sized statue of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, whom he had so ardently loved 
and where he had expressed a hope to be buried 
when he dedicated it a few months before. From 
that day hundreds and thousands of faithful de- 
voted children continue to pray before the tomb 
of the “Blessed Father Seelos,” as they called him. 

The years slipped swiftly by and on October 4th, 
1902, the first session of the Cause of Father 
Francis Seelos, C. SS. R., was opened in New 
Orleans. Father Joseph Wissel, his comrade in 
arms, was appointed postulator. After a month of 
intense research, he left New Orleans for Europe, 
where he visited the native village of Father Seelos 
and other places of interest to the cause. From 
there he proceeded to Rome, where he made his 
report to the eccleciastical authorities. 

Yes, the “Martyr of Charity,” the hero of New 
Orleans, is sleeping in his narrow cell in the Delta 
City of Louisiana, but his spirit is happily at home 
in the white halls of heaven with the Sainted Al- 
phonsus, Clement and Gerard. May we hope and 
pray that one day the dome of Saint Peter’s will 
resound with the proclamation, that this valiant 
servant of God, this hero of Christ, this Martyr of 
Charity, this ornament of the Church in our Amer- 
ica, is one of God’s canonized Saints. 

Maurice A. Driscoin, C. SS. R. 


An episode, somewhat out of the ordinary, is re-~_ 
lated in the historical sketch of the Parish of St. 
John Baptist, New York City, contained in the 
“Diamond Jubilee Souvenir and History” of that 
congregation, published in 1915, the founding of 
the parish dating back to 1840, when this, the sec- 
ond oldest German congregation of the city, built 
their first church. The souvenir quotes the “chron- 
icler” as having recorded the following event about 
1868: 

“The stations of the cross, which adorn the church, 
had originally been purchased by the wife of General 
Dodge for Pastor Brown’s Protestant Church; but since 
the Protestant Bishop Potter objected to such an innova- 
tion and forbade the hanging of the stations, the Protes- 
tant lady, in her distress, came to P. Bonaventure and 
offered them to him as a donation for St. John’s Church, 
The gift was gladly accepted. Later the pious donor her- 
self was received into the fold of the Catholic Church.” 


a 
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Castroville, Tex., in 1854 


In the course of his “Journey Through Texas ; 
or, A Saddle-Trip on the Southwestern as rontier”, 
undertaken in 1854 by Frederick Law Olmsted in 
company of his brother, Dr. J. H. Olmsted, the 
travelers stopped at the very village of Castroville, 

. 4 la = 
where thirty-one years ago the Staatsverband Texas 
was founded, and where this year’s convention of 
the organization was held. The place, about ten 
years old at the time, seemed to him as pleasant, as 
the old-stock settlements he had visited on his trip, 
wretched. Olmsted writes, after having declared 
the Medina to be the very ideal of purity: 

“Upon its bank stands Castroville—a village containing a 
colony of Alsatians, who are proud here to call themselves 
Germans, but who speak French, or a mixture of French 
and German.t) The cottages are scattered prettily, and 
there are two churches—the whole aspect being as far from 
Texan as possible. It might sit for the portrait of one of 
the poorer villages of the upper Rhone valley. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing is the hotel, by M. Tardé, a two- 
story house, with double galleries, and the best inn we saw 
in the state. How delighted and astonished-many a traveler 
must have been, on arriving from the plains at this first 
village, to find not only his dreams of white bread, sweet- 
meats and potatoes realized, but napkins, silver forks, and 
radishes, French servants, French neatness, French furni- 
ture, delicious French beds, and the Courrier des Etats Unis; 
and more, the lively and entertaining bourgeoise.” 

Olmsted goes on to relate the story of the found- 
ing of Castroville: 

“Every colonist was a Catholic,2) and the first concern 
was the founding of the church edifice, the cornerstone of 
which was laid ten days after their arrival, with imposing 
ceremonies, by Bishop Odin of Galveston.” 

According to Olmsted, who drew for his account 
on a book or brochure, “Le Texas en 1845: Colonie 
Francaise”, published at Antwerp in 1845: 

“Seven hundred persons came first in seven ships. As- 
sembling at San Antonio, the advance party started, in a 
body, for the Medina, on the lst of September, 1844. One 
board building was carried in carts, and in it were housed 
the temporary provisions. The settlers built themselves 
huts of boughs and leaves, then set to work to make adobes 
for the construction of more permanent dwellings. Be- 
sides their bacon and meal, paid hunters provided abundant 
supplies of game, and within a fortnight a common garden, 
a church, and civil officers, chosen by ballot, were in being, 
and the colony was fully inaugurated.) 

It appeared to the traveler from New~England 
that, after struggling with some difficulties, the col- 
ony was now a decided success. ‘The village itself 
is said by him to have contained about six hundred 
inhabitants, and the farms of the neighborhood sev- 
eral hundred more. 


Castroville is even today set apart from the aver- 
age American village. Most all of the houses are 
built of stone, with unusually thick walls. The peo- 
ple speak English, of course, but likewise German 
and their Alsatian mother tongue. ~ 


1) This statement is not quite correct; Olmsted should 
have said “some of whom also speak French, while the 
majority speak the Alsatian dialect and high German.” Some 
of the settlers were, however, of pure Feat stock. 

2) Since Olmsted speaks of two churches at Castroville, 
there were, probably, then as now, Protestants in the vil- 
lage. Entire sections of Alsace were, and are, Protestant. 

) Loc. cit. N. Y. 1857, pp. 277-8. 
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Charles Oppenheim, a native of Albany. + 


Regarding Fr. Nothen of Albany, 
New York 
The atheistic and materialistic views of liberal 
and radical Germans, who came to this country in 
such large numbers after 1848, were a constant 
source of friction between them and Catholics. The 
German pioneer priests especially were forced to 
spar with these frequently raw opponents, editors 
and speakers, who were as intolerant of the Church, 
the priesthood and the Catholic religion as the 
Knownothings themselves. 
The Reverend Theodore Nothen, of Albany, 
New York, referred to on several occasions, was 
well equipped to meet his challengers, whom he 
paid in kind. The Freie Blatter, a free-thinking 
newspaper, published in the same city, on one oc- 
casion printed an epigram, indicative of this fact, 
and characteristic of the mentality and attitude of 
the German Liberals of that day toward the repre- 
sentatives of all churches: 
Der Nothen und der Grodian 
Das sind zwei arme Schlucker, 
Der eine ist ein Grobian, 
Der and’re ist ein Mucker.1) 
Though Fr. Nothen is stlyed a Grobian (rough 
guy), Grobian, an Evangelical minister of Albany, is 
labeled a sanctimonious Pharisee. For, howeve 
these German Liberals and Radicals might dislike 
the clergy, they preferred priests to preachers 
These they despised; a Methodist, in their estima- 
tion, constituted the culmination of narrow-minded- 
ness and bigotry. 


Though Fr. Nothen may have followed in his at 
titude towards the Freie Bliétter the proverbia 
counsel : 

“Auf einen groben Klotz gehort ein grober Keil,” 
he was not considered a rude man by others. 
chipping from an Albany paper, printed in the Eng- 
lish language, reporting his death, which occurred 
on April 10, 1879, declares: 

“Fr. Nothen’s pleasant manner and agreeable disposi: 
tion made hosts of friends, and his life proved how thor. 
oughly a man can be esteemed. and admired even b 
those who differ radically from him in important things 
We hear but one expression on all sides—regret for hi 
loss and high appreciation of his merits.”  .. 

And speaking of his labors, the same paper, whose 
title we were unable to learn, declares, they “pro- 
nounced him without hesitation a remarkable man.” 

Father Nothen should also be remembered for his 
efforts to provide the Catholic reading public 
the time with books. For the volume: “Go 
Thoughts for Priests and People, for Short Mec 
tations for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospe 
on Sundays and Festivals,” translated by him f 
the German, published at Baltimore in 1866, 
Archbishop of that See, the distinguished M. J 
Spalding, wrote an introduction, in which he says 

“The English speaking Catholics of the U. S. are 1 
many obligations to the Rev. Theo. Néthen, of Albat 
N. Y., for his many valuable contributions to our Cath 


(Concluded on page 186) 


1) We are indebted for this information to 
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ae Central ‘Wan a Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


esident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

est Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

Tex. 

cond Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

ird Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

surth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

sneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

eeasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

arshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


ustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


ie Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members at 
large. 

con. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Ommunications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


_All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
‘pal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
recording ito the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
cular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
enerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
wme: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


When wealth is made use of merely as the means 
> get more wealth, it is not even the measure of 
vaterial civilization, to say nothing of spiritual 
rogress. Wealth, with a rejection of God, leads 
ot forward but backward; and that is why we see 
'§ devotees so often resorting to the follies of 
aganism; to plural marriages; to birth control; to 
ugenics ; to euthanasia. 

If wealth were used as a trust for the good of a 
ation, or of our neighbors generally, which is the 
lea of Christianity, it might claim to be a creator 
ta developer of civilization. ‘That not being done, 
1e personal possession of great wealth often leaves 
possessor poor and starved and emaciated in 
hose things by which alone life can be called a suc- 


ess, and a failure in those very things, the very. 


iatter, on which wealth prides itself and justifies 
self; it is not, in the case of such men, even an 
id to material civilization. 

Material civilization, even in its most pagan sense, 
wst base its claim at last on intellectual. accom- 
lishment, and intellect does not thrive in an at- 
sphere of pleasure and self-indulgence, as the 
tory of the world’s material accomplishments 
ficiently proves. 


The Casket, Antigonish, N. 5. 


A writer of considerable influence has recently 
written: “I believe that the great desire of the pub- 
lic generally is that the standard of living of all 
classes of the community should be raised as much 
as possible.”?) One would like some proof of this 
belief. Is it the desire of the public that the stan- 
dard of living of our multi-millionaires should be 
raised as much as possible? If one may judge from 
what one hears in conversation with people of vari- 
ous social classes, it is rather the desire of the pub- 
lic that the standard of living of the extremely 
wealthy should be reduced. So far as one may 
speak of any public desire, any volonté générale, in 
this matter at all (for it will hardly be denied that 
very many of our fellow-citizens are solely con- 
cerned with improving their own standard of living, 
and manifest no desire to improve the standard of 
anyone else), it is rather that the standard of liv- 
ing of the under-fed and ill-housed should be im- 
proved; and not indefinitely improved, but raised 
to what may be roughly termed a decent human 


_ level. 


The time seems to have come to make a stand 
against the idea that social ethics requires an in- 
definitely rising standard of comfort. On what. 
principle could such a demand rest? Either on the 
principle that material comfort is the supreme end 
of human life, or that increasing comfort is a 
necessity for spiritual welfare. The second principle 
is evidently false, and the first is sheer materialism, 
which has no right to be considered an ethical sys- 
tem at all, and which most of those who enthusi- 
astically demand a rising standard of comfort for 
all would enthusiastically repudiate. . . . 

- Social ethics asks only that no one should be 
hindered by other people or by the social system 
from obtaining, in any way that is morally legiti- 
mate, sufficient economic goods to perform the 
duties which the moral law imposes on him. There 
is, no doubt, a certain latitude in this conception 
of “sufficient economic goods.” ‘The amount can- 
not be worked out to a dollar or a pound, and it 
must not be forgotten that recreation and amuse- 
ment have their place in the good life. But that 
is a very different thing from holding that the more 
comfort everyone has, the better and happier we 
shall be. The moralist who proclaims the need for _ 
some austerity and self-denial in private life must— 
not become an Epicurean when he turns his atten- 
tion to social ethics. : 

Léwis Watt S. J. B: Se) (econ 

The principles of Catholic action are clearly de- 
fined, but for their proper understanding long and © 
profound study is required. But outside of the 
clearly marked limits there is so much in this prac- 
tical world of ours that is purely a matter of opin- 
ion. We must be tolerant of the opinions of every 
man, and we must not resent the criticism of our 
own opinions. s 

Mos? Rev. Joun T. McNtcHotas, O, P. 


ty Whe Rt, Rey. A.= G- Headlam in “Economics and 
Christianity,” p. 2. : 
2) In Capitalism and Morality, London, 1929, p. 30-31. 


a 
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Luxuries Foregone Could Produce Great Things 


Thoughtful people in countries less prosperous 
than ours, contemplate our improvidence and 
wastefulness with a feeling of sadness, realizing 
that the very crumbs from our overladen banquet 
table could alleviate so much need and suffering 
in other parts of the world. At least Catholics 
should give thought to this condition, remember- 
ing the words and action of our blessed Savior, 
who would not permit the remnants to go to 
waste after the multitude, for whose sake He per- 
formed a great miracle, had been fed. 


Especially consideration for the poverty of the 
Missions should lead us to guard well our ex- 
penses and to curtail our outlays for trivial lux- 
uries, which we have permitted producers to 1m- 
pose upon us as necessities. A communication 
addressed to the Bureau by Rev. G. A. Turken- 
burg, S. J., of Ranchi, Chota-Nagpore, India, is 
sufficient warrant for our plea. 


It seems that the missionaries there consider it 


imperative to create a Catholic vernacular litera- © 


ture for the North of India. Since long this has 
been the plea of Msgr. Van Hoeck, former 
Bishop of the American Mission of Patna, and 
now Bishop of Chota-Nagpore. In order to facil- 
itate this plan, a committee of representatives, 
appointed by the Bishops of that part of India, 
recently assembled at Ranchi to discuss the prob- 
lem. Their unanimous verdict was that the crea- 
tion of a Catholic vernacular literature on a large 
scale is a dire necessity. 

“Up to date,” Fr. Turkenburg writes, “Catholic ver- 
nacular literature does simply not exist. There are no 
books, nay not even the Gospels, no pamphlets in Hindi. 
All the daily vernacular papers and weekly »reviews are 
either Hindu or Protestant. Our own Catholics have no 
Catholic books; our 16,000 school children have none such, 
and even our native nuns, either of Bettiah or Ranchi or 
Ajmere, cannot make their spiritual reading because there 

_ are no spiritual books in the vernacular. And as for mak- 
ing the Catholic Church known among the millions of 
educated Hindus, absolutely nothing has been done.” 

: To meet this deplorable condition, a printery 

is to be established at Ranchi; this press is, ac- 
cording to a rule established by Bishop Van 

Hoeck and sanctioned by Very Rev. Fr. General 

himself, to print exclusively for the Missions of 
the North of India at cost, hence eliminating 
the profit motive entirely. _ : ee 

zs Be fet hs most needed at present, is money. 
bi ilielp: « Catholic America could furnish necessary 


the missioners look to America for 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, D. S. Sc., Rector St. | 
Francis Seminary | 


The recent appointment of Rev. Dr. A. Jj 
Muench, D. S. Sc., Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology and Social Science at St. Francis Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wis., as Rector of that venerable in- 
stitution, is an event calculated to arouse unmiti- 
gated joy among the members of the C. V. through- 
out the country. For none of the delegates attend- 
ing the C. V. conventions during the last seven 0 
eight years has failed to learn to know and esteem 
Fr, Muench as a priest, a devoted protagonist of 
Catholic Action and the C. V., and a scholar of 
rare attainments. For that matter too delegates to 
conventions of a number of State Leagues and at- 
tendants at Central Bureau Study Courses have 
come to appreciate him, while readers of Central 
Blatt and Social Justice know him through. his fre 
quent and scholarly contributions. 


The C. V. Committee on Social Propaganda in 
particular, of which the Rev. Doctor has been a 
member since 1923, recognizes the importance of 
the appointment conferred upon him. 


Rey. Dr. Muench is the first American-born Rec- 
tor of the Salesianum, being the successor of such 
distinguished men as Salzmann, Heiss, Katzer, 
Rainer and Breig. Born in Milwaukee, he attended 
parochial school in that city, continuing and com- 
pleting his studies at the Salesianum. After sever- 
al years spent in parish work he was permitted by 
Archbishop Messmer to study at the University of 
Freiburg in Switzerland, where he acquired the 
doctorate in Social Science. Returning to the U. S$. 
he was appointed a member of the faculty at st. 
Francis Seminary, and promptly attached himself 
again to the C. V. movement, in which he had { 
interested and to which he has since consiste 
given varied and energetic co-operation. Inciden 
ly, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Apostola’ 
of Suffering, the Cath. Industrial Conference, an 
other Catholic movements have also been active 
aided by him. = 


V. Rev. G. Giglinger, Domestic Prelate _ 
to His Holiness jj) = 
_A consistent pe of our cause, Very 
George Giglinger, of Davenport, Iowa, was re 
y elevated to the rank of Domestic 
oliness, Pius XI. 
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‘Supreme President of W. C. U. Again Urges 
Affiliation with C. V. 


]In the course of the past few years the President 
the Western Catholic Union has on several occa- 
pons recommended to the branches of that Society 
iiliation with the Catholic Union of Illinois of 
ce C. V. Reiterating this recommendation, Mr. 

Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., writes in the August 
sue of the W. C. U. Record: 


an a little sacrifice on the part of some of our members 
i10se branch funds will not permit the spending of the 
r capita. To these we say, it costs 25 cents a year, ap- 
oximately two pennies a month. You cannot spend 25 
mts a year and do more good with it in any other way. 
“May the next year’s report of the Catholic Union of 
ilinois show that every single Western Catholic Union 
en’s branch will be affiliated with same.” 


Mr. Heckenkamp is cognizant of and in sympathy 
iith the program of the C. V. and its various 
canches, and it is for this reason he is desirous 
ne various units of the W. C. U. should affiliate 
rith our organization. 


: Cincinnati Members Raise Almost $400 for 
Foundation Fund 


An undertaking that must not remain unrecorded 
. that inaugurated in the interest of the Endow- 
nent Fund in the midst of the heat of July by the 
‘incinnati Branches of the Cath. Union of Ohio. 
“hey arranged a card party for the afternoon and 
wening of July 28, distributing with their invita- 
ons some 4,500 copies of one of the Bureau’s 
‘ree Leaflets on the endeavors of our institution 
nd the purposes of the Fund. The proceeds, 
386.16, were presented to the Cleveland conven- 
ion of the Cath. Union of Ohio for forwarding to 
ve Bureau. The inaugurators of the undertaking 
ave modestly withheld their names from publica- 
Lon. 

Ohio is also responsible for $40, contributed by 
st. Joseph Ben. Soc. of Youngstown, while the 
‘exas State League forwarded $16.25, and the 
Vomen’s Union of the same state $10. From 
-ennsylvania we received $2, forwarded by Branch 
, Pittsburgh, of the Knights of. St. George. 

The Pennsylvania Branch convention took formal 
otice of the plan proposed by Mr. Wm. Siefen, of 
‘onnecticut, to the Salem convention of the C. V. 
9 raise “C. V. Jubilee” contributions in sums and 
qultiples of 75 before the Diamond Jubilee Con- 
ention at Baltimore in 1930, and appointed a com- 
1ittee of five to promote the collection for the fund. 


Money Well Spent 


‘In their own modest way the Benevolent So- 
ieties incorporated in the C. V. are continuing to 
der services, the extent of which is not suffi- 
iently appreciated. : 
“From the report of Mr. John A. Roehl, Corre- 
nding and Financial Secretary of the C. C. V. 
Wisconsin, it appears that those of the sixty-nine 
ies affiliated with that organization which pay 
- Benefits, during their last fiscal year granted 


“The affhliation with the Catholic Union of Illinois may 


the business session on the last morning, the 13th, 


1,776 of their members a total of $62,428.12. At 
the same time these societies paid $41,844.00 Death 
Benefits, while they retained cash and reserves of 
$432,240.03 in their treasuries. 

The C. C. V. of Wisconsin on its part spent $5,745.59 
during the period which closed on May 31 of this year. 
It should be noted that a considerable part of this amount 
was expended in payment of traveling expenses incurred 
by priests and laymen attending meetings of District 
Leagues for the purpose of addressing these assemblies. 
We believe, no other Federation affiliated with the C. V. 
disburses so large a sum for the purpose referred to as the 
Wisconsin C. V. We consider this money well spent. 


With the V. C. and Its Branches 
Convention Dates 
C. C. V. of Michigan: Detroit, Sept. 22. 
State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Man- 
kato, Sept. 22-23: 
State League and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Little 
Rock, Oct. 6-8. 


Penna. Branch Convention Rich in Instructive 
Features 


The report on the 36th General Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V. and the conven- 
tion of the Cath. Women’s Union of that state, 
published in Nord-Amerika, having noted the suc- 
cessful character of the meetings, immediately 
sounds a note of recognition for the Benedictine 
Fathers and the Knights of St. George at St. 
Mary’s, the little mountain city in which the gather- 
ing took place on Aug. 10-13. Again and again the 
report notes the encouraging influence exerted upon 
the delegates by the priests and people of this ven- 
erable German Catholic community, evidence 
enough that our movement can only profit by 
meeting in smaller communities of this type, and 
that the newer, broader aims of our endeavors can 
claim the same cordial welcome and encourage- 
ment today as staunchly Catholic communities gave 
them in days gone by. 


But the convention as a whole was also replete with 
inspiring and instructive events and the delegates labored 
industriously. The opening meeting and parade to St. 
Mary’s Church, where Rev. P. Wolfgang Frey, O. S. B., 
celebrated solemn high mass and Rev. P. Timothy Seus, 
O. S. B., preached the sermon on Men and Women in 
Catholic Action, offered inspiration, repeated in the eve- 


ning of the same day by attendance at solemn vespers ~ 


and on the subsequent days by a solemn requiem and a 
solemn high mass of thanksgiving. The first business 
session, a joint meeting of men and women, held in the 
afternoon of the 11th, and conducted alternately by Pres- 
ident John Eibeck, of the men’s, and President M. Stopper 
of the women’s branch respectively, provided occasion for 
the former to present his eminently practical message, 
and the latter to report on the Women’s Union and to 
present suggestions for its promotion. 
represented in a number of important centers, and the 
members are active in works of charity. Bs 

The practice, introduced in the C. C. V. of A. a number 
of years ago, of having papers read in the course of the 
business sessions, was observed at St. Mary’s. At the 
Sunday afternoon session Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, Phila- 
delphia, lectured on “The Catholic Family in the Modern 
World’; at the first business session on: the 12th, M 
O. Hokamp, Pittsburgh, on “Our Young People,’ an 


P. F, X. Roth, O. S. A., on “Care of Immigrants,” inclu 


~~ 


The union is well 


ze 
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ing in his treatment such endeavors in behalf of late ar- 
rivals to our country as are fostered by the Kolping 
Society. All of which “Referate’ had been carefully 
prepared and consciously embodied in the program of the 
convention to enhance its educational value. ; 

The chief address at the Sunday evening mass meeting, 
on “Catholics in American History,” was delivered by 
Mr. Thos. M. Hickey, of St. Mary’s, V. Rev. Chas. Moos- 
mann, Munhall, speaking on “The Catholic Women’s 
Union,” and Rey. J. Ostheimer delivering a brief address, 
while at the banquet, served on the evening of the 12th, 
the numerous addresses were in lighter vein. 

To this array of addresses and papers must be added 
the valuable reports of committees and District Leagues. 
Mr. Hermann Spiegel, Bethlehem, presented a fascinating 
sketch of the 73rd General Convention of the C. V., held 
at Salem in Oregon; Mr. L. M. Boehm reported as 
chairman of the Committee on Legislation; Mr. Otto 
Hokamp submitted a report for the Pittsburgh District 
League; Mr. Frank Ehrlacher for the Lehigh Valley 
League; Mr. George A. Margraff for the Philadelphia 
League; and Mr. Anton Loeper for the Schuylkill and 
Bergs County societies. Among the decisions arrived at 
by the convention is one to continue the Monthly Letters 
issued by the President; another to endeavor to raise 
additional sums for the Central Bureau’: Endowment, under 
direction of a committee of five. While one of the most 
encouraging developments was the announcement of the 
enrolment of four societies and two parish groups in the 
branch. 

Erie was selected as meeting place for 1930. The of- 
ficers are: Spiritual Director, V. Rev. Chas. Moosmann, 
Munhall; President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Geo. Ginther, Pottsville; John Malthauer, Erie; Wm. 
Thimm, St. Mary’s; Recording Secretary, George Fichter, 
Allentown; Corresponding and Financial Secretary, Geo. 
Wiesler, Jr., Philadelphia; Treasurer, H. A. Becker, Beth- 
lehem; Marshal, Leo Guerin, Erie. Members appointed 
to the Executive Board, Messrs. Otto Hokamp, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank Ehrlacher, Allentown; Geo. A. Margraff, 
Philadelphia; Herman Spiegel, Bethlehem, and Jos. W. 
Lismann, Wilkes-Barre. 


Numerous Lectures and Addresses Mark Ohio 
Branch Convention 


The Cleveland convention of the Cath. Union of 
Ohio, held in Hotel Winton August 11-13, was 
marked by several distinctive features. One was the 
joint reception of Holy Communion each day by 
the delegates to the convention and that of the 
Cath. Women’s Union; another the cordial wel- 
come extended by His Lordship the Bishop of 
Cleveland, Rt. Rev. Jos. Schrembs, in St. John’s 
Cathedral, and the Bishop’s address at a later 
gathering; others numerous additional instructive 
addresses, largely devoted to lay activity, delivered 
on several occasions: at a session on Sunday after- 
noon, a banquet on the same evening, a luncheon 
Monday noon, in the course of the Monday after- 
noon session, and at a dinner on Monday evening. 
The officers were gratified at being able to forward 
to the Central Bureau $426.16 for the Endowment 
Fund, $40 of which had been contributed by St. 
_ Joseph Benevolent Society, of Youngstown, while 
members of the C. V. in Cincinnati had raised 
- $386.16 by means of a card party shortly before 


the convention. 


The speakers at the Sunday evening ba! 


of Cleveland). 
quet were Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Je 
F. Smith, V. G.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas Pfeil; V. Re 
Msgr. Geo. Habig, Diocesan Secretary; Rev. S. J. Kreme 
C. PP. S.; Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, Ill., Pres. N. ( 
W. U., and Municipal Judge Thos. E. Greene. Msg} 
Schrembs’ topic was “A Message from the Bishop,” tl 
address dealing in part with the contribution of Catholi 
of German extraction to the American nation, and declarir 
their sterling Catholic faith and solid domestic virtues ha 
been of greatest value. Other speakers too dwelt on cha: 
acteristics of our religious ard racial element and its loyali 
to Church and country. Rev. Kremer spoke on summe 
schools for catechetical instruction, while Mrs. Waverin,; 
treated of guidance of young people. 

The aims and achievements of the Central Verein wer 
lauded by Rey. John G. Vogel, Toledo, at the Monday morn 
ing session, the speaker demonstrating the opportunitie 
for Catholic lay activity offered and indicated by the C. V 
and urging the affiliation of young people with the organ: 
zation. Pioneer priests were praised and their labor 
sketched at the Monday luncheon by Msgr. Pfeil, who als 
noted instances of lay endeavor and generosity. At th 
afternoon session of the same day Mr. Raymond A. Jones 
Exec. Secy. of the Cath. Charities Corporation, spoke o 
“Organization,” and Mr. Cletus J. Koubek, of the Catholi 
Universe Bulletin, on “The Catholic Press.” While at th 
Monday evening luncheon addresses were delivered by Re 
George Dennerle, Rev. J. M. Trapp, both of Cleveland, an 
Rev. John L. Maurer, East Liverpool—The Legislative Com: 
mittee, Mr. Clarence Schnieders, Chairman, submitted ar 
interesting report—The resolutions included declaratio 
on Loyalty to the Holy See; Cooperation with the Bishops 
Church and State in Mexico; Christian Family Life; Cath 
olic Education; Catholic Press; Sterilization. The total o 
delegates attending both conventions was in the neighbor 
hood of 100. 

The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cin: 
cinnati, is Spiritual Director of the Union, Rt. Rev. Nich 
olas Pfeil, Cleveland, Spiritual Adviser. The elected officer. 
are: President, Herman J. Fox, Cleveland; Speaker, in 
Berning, Cincinnati; Vice Presidents, Anthony Kunz, Cin: 
cinnati, and Edw. M. Martins, Cleveland; Secretary, Jos 
M. Kaelin, Columbus; Assistant Secretary, Frank L. Zehe 
Cleveland; Treasurer, John J. Bernet, Steubenville; Execu: 
tive Committee, George B. Doerger, Cincinnati; Leo P 
Lyden, Youngstown; George J. Miller, Chillicothe; Andrew 
A. Meyer, Cleveland; Anton Pfromm, Akron; Clarence J, 
Schnieders, Cincinnati; Albert J. Schlageter, Toledo; anc 
Louis J. Seidensticker, Columbus. ; 


—~ 


The Faithful Must Labor That Our Cause 
May Live! 

On the eve of his departure for this year’s con- 
vention of his organization, the President of a cer- 
tain State League wrote us, having thanked us in 
the first place for our co-operation, as follows: 


_“T must confess that I have not at this time the enthu- 
siasm nor joy of heart I formerly experienced, due per- 
haps to the fact that there is so little interest shown in our 
cause. a 
“T have tried to do my very best even to the detrime 
of my family and business, but it seems to me our peo 
are unresponsive. However, I must confess that does 
hold good of all. I received many letters from both cler 
and laymen, commending my efforts and encouraging 
to carry on. On the whole we are, it would seem to 
just about holding back the tide of apathy and indiffere 
and one must fear that our’strength too may give out. 

“I have been in this work for thirty years, and I 
confess that I love it, since I feel that it is part of my 
ligion. But when others, and especially those who sho; 
be our leaders, scoff at our efforts, ‘dann 
die Galle tiber,’ rs 

“Still I believe that 


we must cz 
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“r the ‘Sauerteig’ of Catholic Action, then that belief 
lins to the strength of a conviction, namely: that the 
thful few must continue their efforts in order that our 
se may live.” 

‘Thus this President. It is indeed necessary the 
\V. should survive and continue to prove itself a 
wunch champion of the rights of God and the no 
; sacred rights of the Church. 


A Brilliant “Catholic Day” 


Without having formed a District League of the 
Ith. Union of Missouri a number of. affiliated 
! unaffiliated societies in the Osage, Maries and 
sconade valleys of that state organized several 
urs ago into a Catholic Day Association, making 
holding of an annual convent:en an essentia! 
tt of their program. The movement and the or- 
ization are sympathetic to the C. V. in the state 
med, and this year’s convention, held Aug. 13, at 
enna, Maries Co., embodied in its resolutions as 
: very first declaration an “unequivscal endorse- 
nt of the splendid resolutions adopted at the 
tholic Union of Missouri Convention at Ste. 
mevieve, Mo., May 12-14, 1929.” Moreover, the 
iritual Director of the Cath. Union, Rt. Rev. 
sgr. Jos. Selinger, Jefferson City, dedicated the 
parochial school building and delivered the 
st of the major addresses of the day, on “Cath- 
Education.” Furthermore, a member of the 
ntral Bureau staff had been invited for the last 
‘ture. 
wo business sessions were held, at one of which nine 
ttinent resolutions were adopted. Two lectures were 
ivered in the forenoon, three in the afternoon, all at 
tinct meetings, the large crowds reassembling again and 
ain. In addition to the lecture by Rt. Rev. Dr. Selinger 
tre was one by Hon. Speed Mosby, Jefferson City, mem- 
- of the State Department for Penal Institutions, on 
Fhe Present Crime Wave”; one by Prof. W. R. Martin, 
., Agricultural College, University of Mo., on “Fruits 
id How to Grow Them Successfully”; another, to a 
sge audience of women, by Rev. C. Winkelmann, St. 
puis, on “Duties and Responsibilities of Women”, the 
idience meeting in the parish church for this address; 
id the last on “The Meaning of Catholic Action”, by 
ag. F. Brockland, of the C. B. The energetic pastor and 
airman, Rev. John Fugel, introduced the speakers and 
sir subjects, motivating the choice of topics——While at- 
ndance on the part of the laity was very gratifying, the 
“esence of nearly a score of priests, some of whom had 
“me considerable distances, was an encouragement to the 
wanization. / ' ae 
A more potent incentive to further activity was 
ve letter, read at the opening of the first session, 
ceived from the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, 
rehbishop of St. Louis, stressing the importance 
the “Catholic Day” and outlining a program of 
ral Catholic Action. 


Reporting to the President of the C. V. on his 
ip to California, where he had gone to visit 
»cieties affiliated with our organization and to 
k their co-operation, Mr. Frank Saalfeld, Chair- 
an of the Committee of Arrangements for the 
t Salem Convention, concludes: 

ir aim should be to spread our official organ, Central 
and Social Justice. It should go to the home of every 
for then, and only then. shall we be able to accom- 
‘k we have set out to perform.” 


nel 


Our Loyal Legion 

But few other societies have sustained inter- 
est in the Central Bureau longer, or expressed 
it more often than the Young Men’s Dramatic 
Club of St. Peter’s parish at St. Charles, Mo. We 
hear from them frequently, and are made re- 
cipients of their charity several times each year. 

Quite recently Rev. Chas. A. Weinig, the Club Moder- 
ator, forwarded a check as “part of the Charity Collection 
taken up at our annual Bowlers’ Banquet.” Adding, ‘while 
you may dispose of the sum as you see fit, we hope that it 
may in a small way encourage you in your wonderful 
work,” 

* * * 

The indifference on the part of not a few of our 
men’s societies toward the efforts exerted by the 
C. V. and its Bureau, is all the more difficult to 
explain when compared with the interest the 
following communication, recently addressed to 
us by Fr. Optatus Loeffler, O. F. M., reveals: 


“To show its appreciation of the good work the Central 
Bureau is doing, our Young Ladies Sodality wishes once 
more to make a small donation toward your Endowment 
Fund. Hence enclosed check of $40.” 


Fr. Optatus is pastor of St. Francis Solanus 
parish at Quincy, Ill. 


Resolutions 
Adopted by the 


73rd General Convention of the Cath. Central 
Verein of America 


Held at Salem, Oregon, July 13-17, 1929 


(Concluded) 
. Vik 
Farm Relief 


It is indisputable that the general welfare of the nation 
is most intimately associated with the prosperity of 
agriculture. Since the latter has languished for a num- 
ber of years, it is but proper that those entrusted with 
guiding the destinies of our country should concern 
themselves with relieving a situation fraught with so 
much danger to the welfare of our people. 

In view of the unsound condition of agriculture Con- 
gress enacted into law the “Farm Relief Bill.” How- 
ever, opinions are divided on the efficacy of the provis- 
ions of the bill, which raises the hope that it will speedily 
grant our farmers much needed relief. It is, in fact, 
impossible for even the Federal Government to do so, 
and therefore the farmer must continue to rely on his 
Own initiative, knowledge of farming, and industry, 
which, together with businesslike management of his 
affairs, are after all the essential factors determining 
either success or failure. 

The fact, however, that the farmer must sell his 
products at prices established in the world market, 
while he must buy in~a protected market, proves that 
he cannot rely éntirely on self-help for relief of his 
present unsatisfactory economic condition. The Central 
Verein has for many years advocated the application of 
the principle of mutual help to farming. The Farm Re- 
lief Act emphasizes the necessity of co-operation, since 
the promised relief is to be attained largely through the 
aid of co-operative associations. 

This raises the fear, however, that such associations 
may be hastily organized without due consideration for 
the true principles of co-operation. Caution should, 
therefore, be exercised in this regard. 

We regret that the Special Session of Congress should 
have attempted to legislate on the tariff while consider- 
ing so important a measure as the Farm Relief Bill. It is 
to be feared that the demands of industry for increase 

a - 
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of tariff rates will tend to rob the farmer of any advan- 
tages the Farm Relief Act may grant him. 
VIII. 
Credit Unions 

In view of widespread discussion of interest rates 
applying to small loans, and legislation intended to curb 
usurious practices, we again call attention to the import- 
ance of the Credit Union as an agency providing such 
loans at reasonable rates. 

Thousands of people are compelled by the emergen- 
cies of life to seek small loans. Finding themselves in 
financially straitened circumstances as a result of sick- 
ness, unemployment, or some other cause, they seek 
money lenders who grant loans at ruinous, though per- 
haps legal, rates of interest. 

The Credit Union, while promoting thrift amongst its 
members, fosters responsibility regarding money matters, 
so that members will not lightly incur burdensome debts, 
and offers, on honorable terms, adequate facilities to 
borrowers of restricted means who must obtain a small 
loan of money for some provident or productive pur- 
pose. Wherever Credit Unions have been established, 
they are an unquestioned success. 

The practical value of Credit Unions, though well 
known to students of thrift movements, was recently 
emphasized by the report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Their early success as well as the 
phenomenal growth of these co-operative thrift and loan 
associations in all parts of the country during the last 
few years, attest to the fact that Credit Unions are far 
beyond the experimental stage. 

We urge the officers and members of the societies 
affiliated with the Catholic Central Verein of America, 
especially those whose membership is on the decline, to 
study this movement with a view to readjusting their 
organization to this newer field of beneficent endeavor. 
Present members may constitute the nucleus to be ex- 
panded in accordance with the purposes of a Credit 
Union, which may be composed of men, women and 
children. 

Numerous States have enacted laws governing the 
founding and operation of Credit Unions. Full advan- 
tage should be taken by our members of the opportuni- 
ties offered by such legislation. The Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America has promoted 
the organization of Credit Unions in Societies and Par- 
ishes, and is prepared to furnish informaton on the 
methods of their operation: 


ID 


High Cost of Hospital Care 


; Hospitals of today are recognized as among the most 
important of social welfare institutions. 


The advance of medicine and surgery in the last few 
decades, however, has made great demands on hospitals 
in the shape of buildings, surgical apparatus, laboratory 
equipment and clinical facilities, all of which has caused 
a steady increase in the cost of operating institutions of 
this nature. 

In consequence, it has become necessary to raise serv- 
ice charges, with the result that numerous families of 
moderate means, who have recourse to hospitalization, 
find themselves, especially if illness is protracted, bur- 
dened with debts which, in ->ome instances, seriously im- 
pair the welfare and happiness of the home. 

We recommend, therefore, that the several State 
Leagues seek to devise ways.and means wherehy people 
in moderate circumstances will be enabled to avail them- 
selves of the blessings of modern hospital care without 
incurring financially ruinous obligations. 


Xe 


Federal Control of Education 
We are happy to note that our attitude of opposition 


1 


to Federal Control of Education has found recognition 


in official circles. — 


We concur fully in the sentiments expressed by | 
Hon. R. L. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, whose ]} 
partment comprises the Federal Bureau of Education) 
an address delivered at the 12th annual meeting of | 
American Council of Education, on May 3rd, 1929, | 
claring: 

“Tt seems to me that there is a distinct menace in 
centralization in the National Government of any la: 
educational scheme with extensive financial resour| 
available. Abnormal power to mold and standardize @ 
crystallize education, which would go with the dolla 
would be damaging to local government, local aspirat! 
and self-respect, and to State government and State si 
respect, in a measure that will not be offset by any 
sistance that might come from the funds. 

“A Department of Education similar to the other I 
partments of the Government, is not required. An ac 
quate position for Education within a Department a 
with sufficient financial support for its research, sury 
and other work, is all that is needed.” 


However, it behooves both our local societies a 
State Leagues to be ever on the alert and in a positi 
to voice their opposition to legislation aiming to impc 
on the Federal Government, a Department of Educatic 
since organized forces, well equipped financially, are ¢ 
tively engaged in securing such legislation. 


\ 


xi 
Immigration—the National Origins Clause 


We are unalterably opposed to the so-called Natior 
Origins Clause of the new Immigration Law which t 
came effective July Ist, 1929. 

The policy of restricting immigration meets with oa 
full approval, but we are firmly convinced that t 
quotas arrived at under the so-called National Origi 
Clause, and now incorporated in the law, are unfair a’ 
out of proportion to the important contributions ma 
by the various racial groups to the economic and ct 
tural development of our country. 

We fear the law, unless revised, will engender a: 
keep alive embittered discussions on the respecti 
merits of the old stock and the new, and thus becor 
a potent factor in perpetuating disunion among t 
racial groups composing the population of our count 

Since President Hoover, a former member of ¢ 
commission entrusted with the study of the compl 
problem of the quotas for the different countries, a: 
well acquainted with the inadequacy of the present la 
failed in his efforts to bring about another postpon 
ment of the quota schedule now in force, we petition f 
reconsideration of this problem by the Congress for t 
purpose of revising that section of the law on which t 
quotas, at variance with the development of the Ame: 
can people since 1790, are based. 


x Til, 
Pioneers of the Far West 


To the popular mind the Far West is removed by b 
a short span of years from the frontier days of the I 
dian, the scout, the hunter, the trapper, the prospect 
the cattleman and the sheepherder, the engineer and t 
builder of cities and towns on virgin soil. To many 
is still a land of adventure and romance that have to « 
with physical hardihood and courage. ‘x 

To the. Catholic mind, and in particular to this Cc 
vention, it is symbolic of these thines in their n 
aspects; but it also calls to mind the sturdy Cat 
lay pioneer who carried the faith and Christian cu 
into this new empire, and the missionaries—the p 
and brothers and nuns—who shared the hardships of t 
settlers and ministered to their spiritual needs. : 

In part, this territory, in which our organization - 
taken root and has obtained substantial growth, is 
Catholic country. California was the scene of thri: 
Catholic life long before our nation was founded. - 
religious development of the more northern st 
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zh of later date, is, happily, none the less established 
full of vitality. 
1 this occasion, when the Central Verein convenes, 
uhe first time in the three quarters of a century since 
wunding, on the Pacific slope, we cannot refrain from 
ng our admiration for and cratitude to the Catholic 
heers in this vast section of our country. To the 
ciscans, the Jesuits, the secular clergy, the Bene- 
nes, the other religious orders, the brothers and 
of past and present, we express our grateful 
wence and admiration; to the laity, those stalwart 
and women, our sincere esteem. Our venera- 
too, to those white laymen and those Indians who, 
sed by a desire for the true faith and a longing for 
guidance of the Black Robes, almost a century ago 
delegations to the East and North, pleading for 
oners; to those first missioners, Fathers Blanchet, 
Vicar Apostolic and still later Archbishop, to 
ver Demers, and to their successors in the hierarchy 
the ministry; and to the famous Father DeSmet and 
associates and followers. And in particular also to 
McLaughlin, the “Father of Oregon,” a title well 
ed by the employment of his rare gifts of organiza- 
management and charity, as well as by his deep 
Hie 
onscious of what the pioneers accomplished under 
culties not commonly realized, we remind our mem- 
that gratitude towards them demands not only the 
rishing of their memory; it demands also emulation 
their faith and zeal for religion and their rugged 
idiness of character. 


t 


XIII. 
The Catholic Truth Society of Oregon 


she Catholic Central Verein of America takes this 
ortunity to commend the splendid achievements of 
‘Catholic Truth Society of Oregon. 


he Catholic Church is the greatest historic institution 
-xistence today. She counts her age not by years but 
centuries. Yet a great many, otherwise well in- 
ned, are still ignorant of her doctrines, and on this 
ount she is frequently misjudged. 

‘very effort that tends to remove false ideas regard- 
the Catholic Faith deserves fullest recognition. The 
ystolate of Truth is of special importance in this day 
=n a revival of interest in religion and the Church is 
syidence on every side. Such an apostolate will re- 
ve misgivings that friendly non-Catholics may have 
arding the Faith; it will supply adequate correctives 
-re her teachings are not presented in the proper light, 
it will present correct information to honest search- 
after the truth. Furthermore, it will lead to a re- 
iukening of the Faith among Catholics who have be- 
ie spiritually lukew>-m and neglisent in the practice 
their religion. Likewise it will render great aid in 
aining the good will of those outside of the fold, 
», as a result of persistent malicious propaganda 
inst the Church, have been adversely influenced. 
‘herefore the Catholic Truth Society of Oregon will 
all times find a staunch supporter in the Catholic 
itral Verein of America, whose aim is to sponsor and 
mote Catholic Action. 


XIV. 
The Pontifical College Josephinum 
NS Central Verein desires on this occasion to felici- 


s 
* 


the Rt. Rey. Rector, the Rev. Professors, alumni 
udents of the Pontifical College Josephinum at 
nbus, Ohio, on the happy event of the initiation of 
istruction program, inaugurated for the purpose of 
ding much needed buildings, adequate to the de- 
of, and more in harmony with the dignity of so 
guished an institution of learning. 

Josephinum has throughout its history been sus- 
1 almost exclusively by men and women of Ger- 
1 stock, to whose spiritual interests it was dedicated 


by the founder, the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jessing, a life- 
long friend of the C. V. It is in fact one of the out- 
standing monuments proclaiming the devotion of the 
pioneers of the German tongue in America to their 
faith. We hope and pray, therefore, that the present 
program may be consummated successfully under 
Divine Providence. 


Miscellany 


The largest Branch in the Wisconsin organiza- 
tion, and perhaps the largest mutual Benefit Society 
affiliated with the C. C. V. of America, St. Joseph 
Benevolent Society of Milwaukee, paid out from 
July 1, 1928 to July 1.1929, SIZ 17633" ine sick 
Benefits and $10,575.00 in Death Benefits, while 
its total assets amount to $265,371.03. 


Writing a few days after the Salem Convention 
had adjourned, Rev. Gregory Robl, O. S. B., of 
Portland, who addressed the delegates on “The 
Problems That Confront the Youth of the Pres- 
ent,” assures us: 

“Your Convention at Salem made a splendid impression.” 


Writing from the House of Studies of a well- 
known Congregation, situated in the state of New 
York, a young theologian tells us: 

“Tt was only within the last couple of years that your 
excellent magazine found its way into the reading room 
set apart for the students. Ever since that time I have 
been one of its most enthusiastic readers. The Historical 
Section has always appealed to me, for the story of the 
early missionaries in the United States is indeed a gripping 
one.” 


Addressing one of his priests, asking for a leave 
of absence to attend the Convention of our organ- 
ization at Salem, Rt. Rev. Jos. F. McGrath, Bishop 
of Baker City, Oregon, wrote: 

“The Central Verein and its excellent organ, Social 
Justice, and the National Catholic Women’s Union need 
no word from me. If my health permits, I will be there. 
In case I am not able to come, kindly convey my hearty 
greetings and my best blessing on their great work.” 


To what good use Catholic magazines sent to us 
are put, the following communication, received 
from Rev. Henry I. Westropp, S. J., at Jamalpur, 
India, reveals: 

“So grateful: for the bundles of papers; could you 
kindly send a bundle occasionally to Very Rev. A. Bruder, 
S. J., St. Patrick’s Church, Poona, a good old German 
Father, who is an invalid, and is anxious to obtain Amer- 
ican magazines. He reads English, German and French.” 


“Two anniversaries” are fittingly made the sub- 
ject of a resolution adopted by the Ste. Genevieve 
convention of the Cath. Union of Mo.: the 1400th 
anniversary of the founding of the Benedictine 


Order, and the 50th of the establishment of Sacred 


Heart Province of the Franciscan Order. 


Missouri harbors a Benedictine Abbey, Conception, while 
St. Louis was until a few years ago the seat of the 
province of the Friars Minor mentioned. Both orders have 
deserved well of our people by ministering to their spiritual 
needs and providing them with educators for their sons. 


ae 
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A clever and at the same time practical and at- 
tractive souvenir program was prepared by the ar- 
rangements committee at Lincoln, IIl., under whose 
auspices the recent convention of the Cath, Unions 
of men’s and women’s societies of that state was 
held. 

Pocket-size, having 20 pages, it contains besides the 
entire program and several appropriate illustrations, two 
blank pages, headed by the title: “What I Will Report 
to the Society I Am Representing.” A pencil attached to 
the program served as a reminder of one of the duties 
of the delegate and made its performance all the easier. 
A one-page “Sketch of St. Mary’s Parish” is another 
feature of the souvenir. 


Shipment of a quantity of copies of a certain 
well known magazine, intended for distribution 
among the Indians, brought the following acknowl- 
edgment from St. Francis Mission, South Dakota: 

“The case containing 432 copies of the Sacred Heart 
Messenger arrived safely, and in good time, since hundreds, 
if not thousands, of Indians have gathered on the Rose- 
bud Reservation to celebrate the Fourth. Each one of 
our Missionaries will take a package there for distribu- 
tion. It is a welcome and very timely gift; the Messenger 
is already known in many families and liked by them. 
Accept our sincere thanks.” 


The venerable writer of the letter, P. Florian 


Digmann S. J., has spent 44 of his 50 years in the 
United States among the Indians in Dakota. 


The resolve of the Salem Convention to complete 
the Central Bureau Endowment Fund is indorsed by 
The Michigan Catholic. ‘This movement,” declares 
the Detroit weekly, “deserves the support of others 
than members of this veteran Catholic organization.” 
Adding, by way of explanation: 

“The Central Bureau. is more than headquarters for a 
fraternal society. For many years it has been engaged in 
spreading apologetical literature, in exposing anti-Catholic 
agitators and in promoting Christian social reform in ac- 
cordance with the encyclical of Leo XIII and the letter of the 
American Bishops on social and economic issues. It issues 
a weekly bulletin to the Catholic Press. It was a pioneer 
in promoting the Catholic Rural Life movement, and many 
a missionary at home and abroad has received funds and 
literature from its directors. It is serving both Church and 
State.” 


We sometimes wonder whether those of our 
members and friends who send us. their maga- 
zines realize that they are assisting in a charity 
which, under the circumstances, is no less than 
the one our Lord promised to reward: the cup 
of water He spoke of on a particular occasion. 
Communications from missionaries indicate just 
what our magazine packages, sent out at regular 
intervals, mean to them. Writing from some- 
where in Pondoland, in So. Africa, on Pentecost 
Sunday, Fr. Chrysostom Ruthig, R. M. M., says: 

“Please accept my sincerest thanks for the magazines 
sent me; I feel so happy to have something good to read. 
All the more so since I am about to go to a new location, 
_ where I am to be absolutely alone. At present there is no 
house nor church; I must start all over again. That is 
the task assigned me, and good reading matter helps one 
over many a difficult hour.” 


| Whalen, Will W. Give Me A Chance! 


Regarding Fr. Néthen of Albany, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 178) 


literature, chiefly in the shape of judicious translatic 
from the German. His ‘Ecclesiastical Year with She 
Lives of the Saints’ constitutes a standard work, contai 
ing much valuable and edifying reading for cur faithi 
people, arranged according to the beautiful and impressi 
Calendar of the Church.” 

Father Nothen also received a very flatterii 
communication regarding this book from the $ 
retary of Pope Pius IX, dated April 21, 1866, co 
gratulating him on his effort, saying that he w 
deserving of the highest praise on account of h 
translation, not only from his own people, but al: 
from the entire English public. A copy of this boo 
obtained from the late Rev. Theodore Hammek 
of Reading, Pa., is now in the Historical Libra 
of the C. B. 


Received for Review 


Inez. It’s All Right. A Novel. B. Herd 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1929. Cloth, 236 p. Pri 
$2 


Specking, 


Geiermann, Rey. P., C. SS. R. Outline Sermons for Su! 
days-and Feast Days B. Herder Book Co., & 
Louis, 1929. Cloth, 173 p. Price $1.50. 
Toussaint, Rev. J. P. Retreat Discourses and Meditatie: 
for Religious. From the German by Rev. J. | 
Miller, C. SS. R. B. Herder Book Code 
Louis, 1929. Cloth, 394 p. Price $2.50. 
Messmer, Msgr. Jos. and Rt. Rey. Bishop Sigismur 
Waitz, D. D. A Visit to the Stigmatized Sec 
Therese Neumann of Konnersreuth. John | 
Daleiden Co., Chicago, 1929. Bound in pap 
cover, 116 p. Postpaid 60 cents. 
Papst Pius XI. Rundschreiben tiber die Férderung di 
Orientkunde. Herder & Co., Freiburg, 192 
SOepew Price moc . 
Schmidt-Pauli, Elisabeth von, Die Geschichte der ] 
Elisabeth, Den Kindern erzahlt. Herder & C 
Freiburg, 1929. Cloth, 62 p. Price $1.00. 
Schmitt, F. S.  Florilegium-Patristicum Fasc. XX: 
Anselmus. Monologion. Verlag P. Hanstei 
Boon, 1929. Paper cover, 65 p. Price Mk. 2.8 
moe ons Die Lateran-Vertrage zwischen dem Hl. Stu 
und Italien vom 11.~Februar, 1929. Ital. 
deutscher Text. Herder & Co., Freiburg, 192 
Paper cover, 78 p. Price &5c. 
Hattenschwiller, Dr. A. Wege der Kinoreform. Aktue’ 
Filmfragen. Verlag der Zentralstelle de 
See t kathol. Volksvereins, Luzern. Bros« 
Dengel, Dr. Ignaz P. Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. E 
Nachruf. Herdersche Buchhandlung, Miinch 
1929. Brosch. 36 S. Price 25c. a 
Brentano, M. R, O. S. B. Wie Gott mich rief. Me 
Weg vom Protestantismus in die Schule | 
Benedikts. 4. Aufl. Herder & Co, Fi 
_ burg, 1929. Cloth, 340 p. Price $1.85. ; 
Klotz, Erzabt Dr. Petrus, O. S. B. Unter Tempeln u 
Pagoden. Reisebilder aus Ostasien. Herder 
Co., Freiburg, 1929. Cloth, 173 p. Price $1. 
nr Staats-Lexikon. Im Auftrag der Gérres-Gesc 
schaft unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fa 
Herausgegeben von Hermann Sacher. 3. Ba 
Herder & Co, Freiburg, 1929. Cloth, 1935 
Price $10. 4 


Ree. 
Herder Book Co. St. Louis, 1929. Cloth, 24 
Price $2.00: isis tnmoncoa al 
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mtral-Blatt and Social Justice 
otentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
{, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
oh Gch, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
cis, Wis.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. 
elen, S. J.. Toledo, O.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
», Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. 
azberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der 
if St. Louis, Mo. 
ifragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ganken zur Katholisch-sozia- 
in Tagung in Wien (Juni i929). 
C. Der Methodenstreit. 


h habe bisher das rein wissenschaftliche Prob- 
der Kapitalismuskritik und der doppelten 
italismusdeutung behandelt. Es ist nun noch 
suf einzugehen, wie sich diese wissenschaftliche 
enntnis zur Katholischen Aktion verhalte. Es 
mir dabei selbstverstandlich durchaus ferne, 
nm ich von Kirche, Katholischer Aktion, Theo- 
2, Scholastik spreche, mich ftir einen authen- 
ven Interpreten dieser Institutionen zu halten. 
versuche nur, sie kultursoziologisch zu erfas- 
freilich in einer Weise, die fur die Innenor- 
sation der Katholischen Aktion nicht ohne Be- 
ung sein kann. 
-h habe in meinem Buche “Die Sozialmetaphysik 
Scholastik,’” was ich hier ausfihren will, den 
‘thodendualismus” genannt, ohne mir uber die 
ureichende Bildkraft dieses Ausdruckes Illu- 
en zu machen. Ich muss mir auch den Ein- 
d gefallen lassen, dass hier eine uralte Sache, 
lich die Realdistinktion von Kirche und Staat, 
neue Errungenschaft ausgegeben wird. Es ist 
ageben, dass mein “Methodendualismus” nur 
Konsequenzen zieht aus dem_ urchristlichen 
ensatz von Kirche und Staat als zweier Sou- 
n'taten, indem er namlich behauptet, dass es in 
Problematik der Sozialorganisation und ihrer 
retischen BewéAltigung einen doppelten Ansatz 
, einen theologischen und einen soziologischen, 
ich beide nicht decken. Auch darin wird mir 
Bholastiker noch Recht geben. Die Meinungs- 
chiedenheit beginnt erst, wo die Eigengesetz- 
<eit der Kultursachgebiete von scholastischer 
e als blosse Technik, als “Anwendung” der 
ologie, der Moral oder des Naturrechtes be- 
het wird, von mir hingegen als eigentliche sou- 
ne Erzeugung, die im Idealfall gewiss meta- 
sch mit der theologischen Norm zusammen- 
jedoch inhaltlich von Haus aus mehr aus- 
is diese. 
fen wir einmal an den Gegensatz der beiden 
hen Richtungen oder Schulen Mitteleuro- 
n, die seit Jahrzehnten innerhalb des Katho- 
s einen wahren “Kulturstreit” auskampfen, 
-auch auf dieser Tagung wieder vom An- 


= ae Sai ey fe 


fang bis zum Ende in aller Deutlichkeit sichtbar 
waren. Ich darf gestehen, dass in der historischen 
Genesis mein “Methodendualismus” gar nichts 
anderes ist als der Versuch, tiber die Ejinseitig- 
keiten beider Richtungen hinauszugelangen oder in 
weniger kompromissarischer Ausdrucksweise, als 
das Bewuhen, vom Boden der einen Richtung, zu 
der ich mich zahle, ihre bisherigen Irrthimer 
ebenso einzusehen wie das Berechtigte in der 
Methode der anderen Richtung. Meine ‘Sozial- 
metaphysik der Scholastik” ist demnach keine 
Kritik der Scholastik, sondern, ganz im Gegentheil, 
der Versuch, die scholastische Methode einzuglie- 
dern in ein kritisches Weltbild. 

Auf die Gefahr hin, zwischen zwei Stithlen zu 
sitzen, muss ich doch der Ueberzeugung Ausdruck 
geben, dass meiner Meinung nach beide Richtungen 
theils Recht, theils Unrecht haben. Ich begriinde 
dies ganz kurz. Recht scheint mir die Romantik 
von Adam Miller bis Vogelsang zu haben, Recht 
daher Spann und Orel, jeder in seiner Weise, wenn 
sie ein Ideal wahrer Wirthschaft annehmen, 
welches einerseits in der empirischen Wirthschaft 
witksam ware, ohne das sie nicht voll erkannt 
werden konnte, auf das aber auch andererseits alle 
Sozialpolitik ausgerichtet sein muss, soll sie nicht 
sinnlos werden. Unrecht hingegen hat die Roman- 
tik, und haben ihre Erben, wenn sie immer wieder 
dahin neigen, in dem romantischen Ideal von Ge- 
sellschaft und Wirthschaft eine katholische For- 
derung beschlossen zu sehen, welche sich Kirche 
und Katholische Aktion eigentlich zu eigen machen 
mussten, weil Abfall von diesem Ideal auch schon 
Liberalismus sei. Ich bejahe also wissenschaftlich 
die Romantik als diejenige Richtung, in der bisher 
am ausgepragtesten transzendental-soziologische 
Gedanken zur Darstellung kamen, lehne aber die 
Folgerungen, die gelegentlich ftir Kirche und 
Katholische Aktion daraus gezogen werden, ab. 


Auf der Gegenseite ist wohl das Recht darin zu 
suchen, dass hier aus kirchlichem Verantwortungs- 
bewusstsein heraus, wie wir es dem Welt-und Or- 
densklerus, insbesondere aber der hierarchischen 
Kirche a priori zubilligen mtssen, in richtiger 
Weise vorgesorgt werde nach den inneren Bedurf- 
nissen der Kirche, was fiir die Kirche nothwendig 
ist. Wer von der Kirche aus soziale Fragen losen 
will, der kann gar nicht weiter als das Solidaritats- 
prinzip reicht, bleibt daher in den eigentlichen 
Strukturbefunden regelmassig angewiesen auf die 
Aussagen der Wissenschaft. Das Unrecht dieser 
Richtung aber, die wir in der Gegenwart wohl die 
“herrschende” nennen konnen, besteht zweifellos 


‘darin, dass sie immer wieder dahin neigt, aus ihrer 


aristotelischen Einstellung heraus erkenntnismassig 
dahin neigen muss, ihre kirchliche Haltung, an der 
Wissenschaft niemals Kritik tiben kann, ftir einen 
eigentlich soziologischen Strukturbefund auszuge- 
ben, den eigenen, kraft der positivistischen Methode 
mangelhaften Strukturbefund aber fiir eine mit 
nahezu_ naturrechtlicher Giltigkeit ausgestattete 
Norm zu halten. Ich begriisse es daher in meinem 
Buche, dass der Solidarismus im Fortschreiten seiner 


a“ 


“ 
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Methode immer mehr des formalen Charakters 
seiner selbst bewusst zu werden beginnt. Ich halte 
es, von meinem soziologischen Standpunkt aus ge- 
sehen, fiir das Grunderfordernis kritischer Selbst- 
besinnung, dass der Solidarismus seine Grenzen 


erkenne. Es ziemt dies den scholastischen ‘Theo- 
logen, welche Sozialwissenschaft treiben, ebenso 


wie es der autoritar geftihrten, apostolischen Ak- 
tion der Laien in der Kirche fiir ihre ganze Ziel- 
setzung unbedingt noththut. 

Niemand darf sich einer Illusion hingeben, was die 
Katholische Aktion, in der nothwendig die Methode 
des Solidarismus immer vorherrschen wird, mit 
Gottes Hilfe wirklich vermag. Alle sind einig 
darin, dass sie die religidse Erneuerung in Christo 
im engsten Anschluss an die Kirche, an den 
eucharistischen Leib Christi, kraftvoll zu beschleu- 
nigen vermag. Sie ist aber nicht in die Welt ge- 
kommen, Kultur im weltlichen Sinne zu bauen, die 
soziale Frage zu lésen. Und zwar nicht nur die 
technische Seite dieser Losung der sozialen Frage 
fallt ausser ihrer Kompetenz, sondern tberhaupt, 
alles, was konkreter Inhalt daran ist. Ich sage es 
mit dem schmerzlichen Bewusstsein, vielen etwas 
Unverstandliches zu bieten, getrostet nur von der 
Pflicht in der Organisation katholischer Laien in 
der Kirche als kritischer Soziologe davon sprechen 
zu mtissen: Die soziale Frage unserer Epoche wird 
dié Kirche ebenso wenig l6sen wie die Kirche der 
ersten Jahrhunderte die Sklavenfrage geldst hat, 
die Sklavenfrage nicht im religids - sittlichen Sinn, 
sondern eben im eigentlich organisatorisch - insti- 
tutionellen. In diese Sphare reicht der Auftrag 
der Kirche nicht hinein. Wohl aber sind Kirche 
und Katholische Aktion befahigt, den katholischen 
Laien, die in Staat und Wirthschaft stehen, die re- 
ligidsen Impulse zu geben, die es ihnen ermdég- 
lichen, in der ihrem Kulturkreis entsprechenden 
Form die soziale Frage anzupacken und einer 
Losung naher zu bringen, nicht blos im Sinne der 
. Anwendung theologischer Normen und _blosser 
Eigengesetzlichkeit in deren Technik, sondern in 


souverdner Erzeugung  eigener, autochthoner 
Methoden und Resultate. 


Es kann nicht geleugnet werden, dass dieser aus- 
ee ipa auch gem ‘paps age 


 pontifice”, und Frau 


tung verwendet, sehe ich die einzige Moglich 
flir die Kirche, ihrem religidsen Auftrag wirk 
zu entsprechen, em Auftrag, der jenseits von | 
pitalismus und Sozialismus, Demokratie und AN 
kratie steht und die Seelen betrifft, ihr Leben. 
transzendenten Zielen und fiir sie. Der “Methoe 
dualismus,”’ der diese verschiedenen Aufg 
feststellt und voneinander abgrenzt, kann das gey 
nur, weil er am kritischen Denken, das von Ple 
iiber Augustinus zu Kant fuhrt, sich geschult } 
er ist trotzdem angesichts der “W ende zur M 
physik” kein “Riickfall in den Neukantianisnmy 
(Gundlach), sondern nur eine Front gegen 
“Flucht in die Metaphysik” (Kelsen) und das 
kenntnis zur unaufhebbaren Dualitat von kritis¢ 
Erkenntnis und mystischem Geheimnis, aber 
zu ihrer ebenso unaufhebbaren Bezogenheit. 

Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER (Wien) 


Jubilaumsfeier des K. D. Fraue 
bundes u. Einweihung d. 
Frauenfriedenskirche — 

zu Frankfurt a. M. 7 


Der Katholische Deutsche Frauenbund konnte 
3.—6. Mai in Frankfurt am Main die Feier sé 
25jahrigen Bestehens begehen. Berathungen se 
Centralausschusses, seiner Hausfrauen- und La 
frauenvereinigungen waren von Bedeutung fur 
Arbeit der katholischen Frauenbewegung. _ 
Jugend des Bundes hatte eine Versammlung, it 
sie ttber das Jugendherbergswerk sprach, und | 
Feierstunde, bei der Marie Buczkowska einen \ 
trag hielt uber “Jugend im  Friedensreich — 
Kirche.” 

Am Abend des 4. Mai fand eine Res F es 
sammlung statt, bei der namhafte Ve 
kirchlichen und weltlichen Autoritat, Bani ‘eno: 
sationen Deutschlands, Oesterreichs, Boh: 
Belgiens den katholischen Frautenbund a 
Jubilaum begrtissten. Andere, unter ihne 
Excellenz Nuntius Pacelli und eine Reihe Bi 
hatten ihren Gliickwiinschen schriftlichen 
gegeben. Der Heilige Vater sandte 
sonderen S und verlieh der Bunde 
Dr. Gerta Krabbel Sry Kreuz “P 
aria He 

rauenfr 


Sammelarbeit fiir die 
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> den Blick auf den hochgelegenen schlichten 
ropfertisch, der von dem _ wberlebensgrossen 
des Gekreuzigten tberragt ist, umgeben von 
Gestalten heiliger Frauen aller Lander und 
ide. Zu Fiissen des Kreuzes steht die Mater 
rosa, der die Kirche geweiht ist, ihr zur Seite die 
igen Monika, Anna, Katharina von Genua, An- 
aria ‘Taigi, Maria Magdalena, Elisabeth von 
ringen, Theresia vom Kinde Jesu, dariiber die 
stinnen St. Hedwig und St. Kunigunde, an der 
ten Seite Veronika und Agnes, hoch oben die 
igen Barbara, Notburga, Gertrud von Nivelles, 
a, Katharina von Siena, Hildegard von Bingen, 
resia von Avila. 


.der Krypta unter dem Hochaltar, die besonders 

Gedachtnis der im Kriege Gefallenen geweiht 
trostet der Anblick einer Pieta von Ruth 
vamann. 


. dem mittleren der drei hohen Portalbogen 
bt sich eine Mosaikplastik der Friedenskoni- 
ES gleichsam aus der Kirche heraustritt, sich 
shauend, wo sie friedensbereite Menschen 
ie seitlich gelegenen Pfarrgebaude und der 
sindesaal sind durch einen Kreuzgang mit der 
verbunden und umgeben einen Ehrenhof. 
den Saulen werden die 14 Kreuzwegstationen 
sdie Gedachtnistafeln der Gefallenen ange- 


iss die Kirche am Vormittage des 5. Mai 
hochwiirdgsten Herrn Bischof von Fulda 
lich konsekriert worden war und im ersten hei- 
Opfer der Heiland einzog in die Wohnung, die 
deutschen Frauen Ihm bereitet hatten, fand am 


an die Gemeinde statt. Bei der festlichen 
adacht, die sich anschloss, war ebenso wie am 
die Kirche dicht gedrangt voll Menschen. 
sn und Kinder mit brennenden Kerzen fillten 
ufgang und den Altarraum. Es war, als 
fen die Heiligen des Altarbildes sich unter die 
ren, um mit ihnen zu beten um die Erfillung 
asche, die die Frauenfriedenskirche zum 
Ss bringt. 


iche Caritas ist nicht trockene materielle 
Polizeistaates; christliche Caritas ver- 
den leiblichen Werken = Barmherzig- 
viel. werthvolleren eistlicher 


mittag die feierliche Uebergabe dieses Gottes-— 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Je ungerechter eine Zeit ist und handelt, desto mehr 
entfernt sie sich von Gott, der “das Unrecht hasst” 
(Ps. 44, 8), desto sicherer setzt sie sich, da Gottes 
Gerechtigkeit jedem nach seinen Werken vergelten wird 
(Rom. 2, 6), der Gefahr der gottlichen Ziichtigung aus. 
Erfiillt der Mensch, so lehrt der hl. Augustinus, seine 
Schuldigkeit nicht durch Wirken, so wird er sie be- 
thatigen durch Leiden. Hass und Unfriede, Verbrechen 
aller Art—sind sie nicht aussere Zeichen von Strafge- 
richten? 

Franz Lehner. 


Pius XI. will Initiative im Missionswerk 
nicht unterbinden. 


Als wir den Klagen der Missionare tuber das 
Versagen personlicher Gaben Vorschub leisteten, 
waren wir uns wohl bewusst, dass wir dadurch auf 
keine Weise den Absichten des Hl. Vaters wider- 
strebten. Dieser wiinscht ja keineswegs der Freige- 
bigkeit gegentiber den Missionen Fesseln anzulegen, 
sondern sie anzuregen. 

Diese Auffassung finden wir bestatigt in dem 
Aufsatz “Pius XI. und die heimathliche Missions- 
hilfe,” von P. Bernard Arens S. J., veroffentlicht 
im Juliheft der “Katholischen Missionen,” das “dem 
Missionpapste gewidmet ist.” Es heisst da an einer 
Stelle, nachdem der Verfasser tuber die Neuord- 
nung und Ausdehnung des Vereins der Glaubens- 
verbreitung, und der Werke der Heiligen Kindheit 
und des hl. Apostels Petrus gesprochen : 

“Gewiss war es nicht die Absicht des Heiligen Vaters, 


_der’pers6ntichen Initiative Fesseln anzulegen und Vereinen 


mit beschrankten Zwecken jede Entfaltungsmoglichkeit zu 
rauben; die Thaten des Papstes beweisen das. Aber er 
wollte die drohende Zersplitterung und die unschéne Kon- 


-kurrenz aus dem Missionswerke moglichst ausgeschaltet 


und die grossen Aufgaben des Weltapostolates | immer mehr 
in das Blickfeld der Glaubigen gertickt wissen.” 
Es ist also nicht einzusehen, was einen dem C. V. 


angeschlossenen Verein davon abhalten sollte, dem 


-Missionsfonds des C. V. eine Gabe ztzuwenden. 


Wie viel Gutes der auf unserer -Generalversammlung 
des Jahres 1916 gefasste Beschluss, dem Missions- 
werk mehr Aufmerksamkeit zu widmen, geschaffen, 
verrathen die an die C. St. gerichteten Zuschriften 
und Dankbriefe der Missionare. 


Volksfest, Katiaticny emetic Staatsver- 
rapes Costtow ies era a 


= 
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ten Ortschaft waren! Und nicht in dunstigen 
Hallen, sondern unter rauschenden Baumen, ganz 
wie es die Anhanger des Turnvaters Jahn so ‘sehr 
liebten, fanden die Versammlungen statt, und allent- 
halben horte man detitsche Laute,  theils 
hochdeutsch theils alemannisch. Und das waren 
Katholiken, die Romlinge, die einst so viel von der 
blinden Voreingenommenheit der deutschen Libe- 
ralen zu erdulden hatten, die da tagten, ein Verband 
von Mannern und Frauen deutschen Blutes, Langst 
vergessen ist dagegen der Teutonische Orden, im 
Jahre 1841 in Texas gegrtindet, zu  dessen 
hauptsachlichsten Zwecken “Philanthropie und 
Aufrechterhaltung der deutschen Volkseigenthtm- 
licheit”’ gehorten |! Beides aber pflegt der 
Staatsverband. 
> *k > 


Bereits am Nachmittag des 6, August herrschte in Cas- 
troville reges Treiben, das sich am Morgen des nachsten 
Tages noch steigerte. Kirche und Versammlungsort waren 
drei Tage lang bei allen Gelegenheiten mit Theilnehmern 
angefiillt, die es nicht mtide wurden, den Verhandlungen 
zu folgen oder den Rednern zu lauschen. Wie gross der 
Zudrang war ergiebt sich aus der Zahl der am 7. August 
zu Mittag gespeisten Fecttheilnehmer, ttber 1200 an der 
Zahl! Aufgefallen ware dabei jedem Fremden die vor- 
ziigliche Ordnung, die vollig unerzwungen, von allen An- 
wesenden gewahrt wurde. 


Am feierlichen, am ersten Versammlungstag gehaltenen 
Hochamt betheiligte sich der hochwst. Erzbishof Dros- 
saerts, San Antonio, der dem Staats-Verbande grosses 
Interesse entgegenbringt; die Festprediet hielt der hochw. 
Dechant A. Heckmann, von Fredericksburg. An der auf 
die kirchl. Feier folgenden Delegatenversammlung be- 
theiligten sich der genannte Erzbischof und an die fiinfzig 
Priester, die wiederholt in Wort und That ihr Interesse 
fiir>die Bestrebungen des Verbandes bewiesen—Der fiir 
den Nachmittag angesetzte Redeaktus vereinigte Manner 
und Frauen um die Rednertribiine, von der aus P. Bonifaz 
Spanke, O. S. B., ttbher die Kathol. Aktion sprach. gefolet 
von einer Dame, Frau Jos. Trachta—eine seltene Erschein- 
une in Offentlichen Versammlungen unsrer Mannerver- 
bande—die sich ihrer Aufgabe zu allgemeiner Zufrieden- 
heit erledigte. Eine weitere Ansprache hielt der Leiter der 
C. St. d. C. V., F. P. Kenkel. Unvergesslich aber wird 
allen Theilnehmern an dieser Versammlung die ehrw. 
Gestalt des Erzbischofs von Guadalajara in Mexiko sein, 
der, nachem er 3 Jahre lang in den Bergen als Flichtling 
verbracht hatte, wenige Tage vorher als Verbannter ame- 
tikanischen Boden betreten hatte. Es lag etwas vom 
Schimmer des Martyrerthums iber seinen feingeschnit- 
tenen Ztgen, als er, ohne jede Bitterkeit, der ehrfurchtsvoll 
lauschenden Menge yon seinen Erlebnissen berichtete. 


Nachdem der Mittwoch Abend einer Theatervorstellung 
in der Gemeindehalle und Komiteesitzungen war eingeraumt 
worden, wurde der letzte Festtag mit einem feierlichen 
Todtenamt fir alle verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staats- 
~Verbandes wie des Frauenbundes eingeleitet. Komiteche- 
richte, Erklarungen tiber wichtige Fragen des 6ffentlichen 
‘Lebens (Sterilisation z. B.), Berichterstattung mehrerer 


alles dies hielt die Delegaten von 9 Uhr morgens Dis 
s beschaftigt. Die Resolutionen wurden nicht nur 
sondern auch eingehend erlautert, schien es doch, 
man der Ausdauer der Delegaten gar nicht 


Beamten des Staats-Verbandes und des Versicherungs- — 
zweiges—der finanziell vollig auf der Hohe der Zeit steht— 


ee, ae u. a. den Vertreter der C. et ermun-— | ‘Bonifatius und des hl 


naichsten Tages, dem 9. August, erreichte die Versammltj 
ihren Abschluss. 

Sie hat in allem den Beweis erbracht, dass uns¢ 
Bewegung Wurzel geschlagen hat im Volk und e 
Zakcantt “besitzt. Wir ace eben, wie sich ci 
gehort, von unten nach oben. Die zugrundegegz 
gene American Federation of Catholic Social 
erheiterte nicht zuletzt daran, dass sie es umgekel} 
zu machen versuchte. Die Meisten wissen eb) 
gar nicht mehr, obgleich wir in einer demokratisch 
Republik leben, wo der Hebel anzusetzen ist, we 
es gilt, eine Volksbewegung zu _ schaffen. 

Verdient gemacht haben “sich um Staatsverba 
und Frauenbund der Ortspfarrer, hochw. J. Lenz 
sowie der Festprasident J. B. Tondre und das gar 
Testkomitee. Castroville wird jedem Theilnehn 
an der diesjahrigen Versammlung in _ bes 
Erinnerung bleiben. 

Gewahlt wurden fiir das kommende Jahr folgende fF 
amten: Pras., Hr. Felix Stehling; Sekr., Hermann Jaeck 
Schatzmeister, F. A. Schmidt; Trustees, C. F. Landar 
A. J. Elster, Wm. V. Dielmann, Jr., John Hoffmann, < 
Hy. Bockholt. Organisator fiir den ganzen Staat, 


Jaeckle; fiir Nord-Texas, Rev. Leo Gerschwyler, O. S. | 
fiir Stid-Texas, Rev. Fr. Drees. 


: 
| 


Gelegenheit, die China-Mission zu fordern, 
ausserordentlich giinstig. 


Bereits im Jahre 1858, als die eingewander 
deutschstammigen Katholiken noch vielfach r 
Armuth und Noth zu kampfen hatten, und ¢ 
Neugrtindung von Gemeinden, und die dadu 
bedingten Bauten ihnen grosse Opfer auferle 
ten, forderte der von ihnen so hochverehrte M 
sionar F. X. Weninger, S. J., sie auf, die Mi 
sionen in China zu unterstitzen. Sein, im 
nannten Jahre verOffentlichtes Bild, eine Lit 
graphie, tragt die Inschrift: 

“Der Ertrag zum Besten der verlassenen Heidenkinde: 
China und Indien.” 

Auf dem Fundament, das die Missionare s 
Jahrhunderten in China gelegt haben, lasst si 
heute, wie noch niemals zuvor in jenem Lan 
weiterbauen, Ein erfahrener Missionar schre 
uns folgendes iiber die Gunst des gegenwartig 
Augenblicks: a 


“Grade jetzt bietet sich eine giinstige Gelegenheit, ei) 
reichen Fischzug geretteter Menschenseelen in der chi 
schen Mission zu machen. Denn die neue nationale R 
rung, die sich ein christliches (protestantisches) 
chen umhangt, verbictet den GOtzendienst, verwande 
grossen Pagoden in (allerdings religionslose) Schul 
zerstort die kleinen Pagoden und wirft die G6tzen i 
Brunnen und Fltsse. Da sie sich aber nicht weh 
erkennt das Volk deren Ohnmacht. Da nun die f 
G6tter beseitigt sind, da ferner das chinesische 
ligids veranlagt ist, so ist grosse Hoffnung, dass es 
Verehrung des einen wahren Gottes zuwendet. G 
heiten kommen und gehen, und wenn sie geschwund 
wissen wir nicht, ob sie je wieder kommen, Bi 
auch ferner unsere Arbeiten zu unterstutzen v 
Mission aufs warmste zu empfehlen.” | Zi 


Im Namen der Apostel 
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erz zu legen und sie darin zu bestarken, ergeht 
her immer wieder die Bitte an unsere Mit- 
eder, des Beschlusses der Generalversamm- 
ig des Jahres 1916, die deutschsprachigen Mis- 
mare zu unterstutzen, eingedenk zu sein. 


Das Josephinum dankt dem C. V. 


Der Beschluss der 73. Generalversammlung des 
V., dem hochwst. Rektor, den hochw. Profes- 
‘en, Alumnen und Studenten des Josephinums, die 
uckwtnsche unseres Verbandes zur Ausfithrung 
3 Bauprogramms der so verdienten Anstalt aus- 
sprechen, wird vom “Ohio Waisenfrend’’ einge- 
ad gewirdigt. In einem “Ein Dankeswort an 
a Central-Verein” ttberschriebenen Aufsatz heisst 
= a.: 


‘Wir rechnen es uns mit berechtigtem Stolze zur Ehre 
dass schon unser Grinder Msgr. Jessing im Central- 
rein eine der miachtigsten Stiitzen unseres Glaubens in 
- Neuen Welt erblickte und unermiidlich um das Wohl 
1 die Forderung dieser verdienstvollen Laien-Vereinigung 
nuht war, und dass er an allen KAampfen und Siegen, an 
em Wohl und Wehe thunlichst Antheil nahm. Dieses 
ige Verhaltnis hat im Laufe der Jahre in keiner Weise 
e Einbusse erlitten. Die Verehrung und Freundschaft 
Tradition geworden und hat sich auf die Amtsnachfolger 
sar. Jessings tbererbt. Vermehrt und gefestigt wurde 
ses kordiale Verhaltnis durch so viele junge Manner, 
Iche im Laufe der Jahre als Priester aus dem Josephinum 
rvorgegangen sind, in uber 60 Didzesen des Landes als 
elsorger und als Freunde des Central-Vereins wirken, 
dim Verein mit den hohen Zwecken des Central-Vereins 
sselben Ideale verfolgen und fiir denselben hehren Zweck 
beiten und wirken, damit durch gegenseitiges Zusammen- 
rken, im Laufe der Zeit noch Hoheres und Grosseres 
eicht werden moge. Wir nehmen deshalb die ehrenden 
{ermuthigenden Worte der Anerkennung und der Freund- 
aft mit tiefinnigstem Danke entgegen.” 


Jener Beschluss war iibrigens auch als Wink mit 
m Zaunpfahl gedacht, bestimmt ftir jene, denen 
moglich ist, das Werk des Neubaus finanziell zu 
rdern, oder eine Summe fiir die Inneneinrichtung 
gewahren. 


Bisheriger Prasident des Staatsverbandes 
: Arkansas iiber den C. V.. 


5 
Nach viermonatigem Krankenlager veroffentlichte 
t bisherige Prasident des Staatsverbandes Ar- 
sas, Hr. Fritz Sieber, von Little Rock, im 
rkansas Echo” einen langeren, die Angelegen- 
ten des Verbandes und dessen kommende Jahres- 
sammlung behandelnden Artikel. Er erklart am 
hlusse seiner Ausfuhrungen: 
Der Central-Verein hielt in Salem, Oregon, eine bemer- 
werthe Generalversammlung ab. Es ist nun auch das 
Mal, dass unser ‘Guardian’ [eine in Little Rock er- 
einende katholische Wochenschrift], einer Tagung des 
7. so viele Spalten widmete. Es scheint also doch zu 
und die Arbeit, die der C. V. in den vergangenen 40 
50 Jahren geleistet hat, fangt an in der englisch- 
ischen Presse Anerkennung zu finden. Unser Staats- 
id aber ist ein Zweig eben dieses C. V. Darum starkt 
Zweig, indem ihr die Lokal-Vereine ausbaut und zur 
bringt.” a4 
Sieber, der Little Rock verlassen muss, um 
en Heilung zu suchen, hofft, dass die kom- 
Versammlung des Verbandes diesem Bestre- 
ub leisten wird. me ir 


— 


Das geistliche Volkslied in Ehren gehalten. 


Eine der lobenswerthesten Vorkehrungen des 
Programms der zu Rugby abgehaltenen Jahres- 
yersammlung des Staats- und Frauenbundes 
Nord-Dakota bestand in dem allen Delegaten und 
Theilnehmern an der Massenversammlung ge- 
lieferten Liedertext, der bei mehreren Gelegen- 
heiten benutzt wurde. Zudem hatte man sich 
nicht auf bekanntere Lieder beschrankt, sondern 
dem Geiste des Kirchenjahres durch Abdruck 
eines Herz-Jesu-Bundeslieds Rechnung getragen. 
Da dieses Lied weniger bekannt ist, wurde es 
bereits in der ersten Delegatensitzung am Mon- 
tag abend gesungen, dann wieder am Dienstag 
morgen, worauf es in der Massenversammlung 
am Dienstag Nachmittag, von wahrer Begei- 
sterung getragen, als ein Jubelhymnus erklang. 


Verniinftige Aeusserungen zur Sprachenfrage. 

Finer langeren Besprechung der Resolutionen 
unserer letzten Generalversammlung fugt Hr. C. 
Meurer, Schriftleiter des “Arkansas Echo”—das, 
dank seiner Opferwilligkeit, der Ungunst der Zeit 
zum Trotz sich erhalt—folgende Empfehlung 
hinzu: 

“Das Lesen der Resolutionen ist zu empfehlen, besonders 
sollten die einzelnen Vereine jene tiber Credit Unions lesen. 
Diese sind ein Mittel der gegenseitigen Hilfe, und dabei 


auch ein Mittel, die Vereine zu starken und lebensfahig zu 
machen.” 


In der gleichen Ausgabe des Blattes macht Hr. 
Meurer Vorschlage fiir die diesjahrige Versamm- 
lung des Staatsverbandes Arkansas. Er erklart 
gee 

“Es thut nichts, wenn die Versammlungen in englischer 
Sprache gefuhrt werden. Das Deutsche wird fast nur noch 
von den alten Leuten verstanden.” 

Hr. Meurer meint, es sei nun bereits das zweite 
Mal, dass das Deutschthum in jenem Staate einen 
Niedergang erlebe. Das erste Mal nach dem 
Burgerkrieg, worauf dann in den achtziger Jahren 
infolge der Einwanderung ein Aufstieg erfolgte, und 
dann wieder nach dem und infolge des Weltkrieges. 
Deshalb schliesst der Schriftleiter des “Arkansas 
Echo” seine Ausfiithrungen mit den Worten: 

“Also sprecht englisch, aber zeigt, dass Ihr Zwecke und 


~ Ziele im Auge habt, die sich durch Vereinsthatigkeit er- 


reichen lassen. Dann giebt es starke Vereine.” 


Schatzenswerthe Spenden. 


Zu den willkommensten, ftir den Stiftungs- 


fonds bestimmten Gaben aus jiingster Zeit rech- 
nen wir jene des Allegheny Co. Zweigs und 
des Pittsburg Distrikts des Frauenbundes. Die 


uns iibermittelte Summe entstammt nicht der — 


Kasse jener Verbande, noch besteht sie aus den 
Gaben einiger weniger Mitglieder. Sie wurde 
vielmehr bei der vom Allegheny Co. Zweig und 
dem Pittsburg Distrikt des Frauenbundes veran- 
stalteten Bonifatiusfeier aufgenommen. 


Unsere Leser werden sich erinnern, dass wir stets die 
Mittel der gegenseitigen Hilfe anpreisen, und dass wir es — 


unseren Vereinen und Verbanden immer wieder ans 
legen, das Sammeln von Gaben, und seien sie auch 
so klein, zu beférdern. Es besteht die augenschein 
Gefahr, dass der Eindruck, es lasse sich nur mit grossen 
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Geldmitteln etwas ausrichten, nach und nach zu _ einer 
Entwohnung der Mindermittelten, ihren Verhaltnissen 
gemass Spenden fiir Werke der Nachstenliebe zu leisten, 
fithren mag. Dem gegeniiber miissen wir immer wieder 
den auf dem Scherflein der Wittwe ruhenden Segen betonen. 


Jahresbotschaft des Prasidenten des C. V. 
An die Generalversammlung in Salem. 
(Schluss. ) 

Unter der Ueberschrift: “Aufgaben unserer Ve- 
reine” lesen wir weiter: 

“Aber womit sollen unsere Vereine sich beschaftigen? 
Wer das ‘Central-Blatt’ liest, wer aus diesem und der kath. 
Wochenpresse sich unterrichet tber die Bedeutung der 
Kath. Aktion, zu welcher der Hl. Vater immer wieder auf- 
ruft, wird diese Frage nicht stellen. Die Aufgaben liegen 
rings um uns her in reicher Fille. Was ist es denn, das 
unseren Kath. Frauenbund in den wenigen Jahren seines 
Bestehens zu solcher Bliithe verholfen hat trotz der vielen 
anderen Organisationen, welche werbend an unsere Frauen- 
welt herantreten? -Lesen Sie sein ‘Bulletin’ und seinen 
Jahresbericht und Sie werden das Geheimnis ohne weiteres 
ergriinden. Weil er sich zeitgemassen Aufgaben der Cari- 
tas, der Missionsfiirsorge usw. zugewendet hat,—darum 
wachst und erstarkt er, wahrend die altere Mannerorgani- 
sation, deren Zweigvereine vielfach immer noch sehr in der 
Vergangenheit stecken, tiber Ritckgang klagt! Aus dieser 
Gegentiberstellung ergiebt sich eine beherzigenswerthe 
Lehre fiir alle, denen an der Zukunft unserer Vereine, der 
Staatsverbande und des Central-Vereins gelegen ist.” 


Der den “Kolping-Vereinen” gewidmete Ab- 


schnitt der Botschaft lautet: 

“Und noch auf ein weiteres Beispiel mdchte ich hinwei- 
sen, das atich mein verehrter Vorganger voriges Jahr 
lobend hervorgehoben hat: auf die Kolping Society, die in 
den letzten paar Jahren in unserem Lande einen ungeahnten 
Aufschwung genommen hat. In zwolf Stadten bereits 
giebt es Kolping-Vereine, die in einen Landesverband zu- 
sammengeschlossen sind, und in einigen anderen Stadten 
hat man die Griindung solcher Vereine in’s Auge gefasst. 
Mogen sie alle bliihen und gedeihen in der treuen Aus- 
ubung des Laienapostolats im Geiste Vater Kolpings, dessen 
Seligsprechung in jiingster Zeit in die Wege geleitet wor- 
Gem ed stets an der Seite des Central-Vereins zu finden 
sein!” 


Dem “Unterhalt der Central-Stelle’ ist der 
nachste Abschnitt gewidmet, dem dann die nach- 
stehenden folgen: 


Das Papstjubilaum. 

“Das gegenwartige Jahr ladet zu einem neuen Auf- 
schwung in ganz besonderer Weise ein. Die kath. Welt 
begeht dieses Jahr die Feier des Goldenen Priesterjubi- 
laums des hl. Vaters Papst Pius XI, und tiberall, wo kath. 
Herzen schlagen, hat man bereits entsprechende Feiern 
abgehalten oder ritistet sich, solche zu begehen. Zweifellos 
wird auch diese Generalversammlung in diesem Sinne ge- 
haltene Beschltsse annehmen. Es ist zu witinschen, dass 
die Vereine einer Stadt oder eines County fiir einen solchen 
Zweck sich zusammenschliessen. Solche Feiern sollen dazu 
dienen, die Anhanglichkeit an die Kirche und das Papst- 
thum und an die Person unseres glorreich regierenden HI. 
Vaters Pius XI von neuem zu starken, ein offenes und 
freudiges Bekenntnis zur Kirche abzulegen und uns von 
neuem begeistern fiir die Aufgaben, die der Central- 
Verein sich gestellt hat. ad 


Losung der Romischen Frage. 

“Es war ein jedes kath. Herz mit Fruede und Dank 
erfiillendes Ereignis, als bald nach dem Beginn des Jubel- 
jahres die Kunde kam, dass das an der Kirche begangene 
Unrecht von 1870 ausgeloscht und der Friede zwischen 
dem HI. Stuhl and dem italienischen Staate wieder her- 
gestellt sei. Seit der Einnahme Roms hat der Central- 
_ Verein Jahr fiir Jahr mit dem Papste—Pius IX, Leo XIII, 
_ Pius X, Benedikt XI und Pius XI—das Unrecht beklagt 
und dagegen protestiert, und die Wiederherstellung des 


Rechtes gefordert, und das auch zu Zeiten, da sold 
Klagen und Forderungen selbst in manchen kath. Kreis 
als unzeitgemiss galten und man davon abmahnen zu mi 
sen glaubte. F 
“Wir freuen uns darum mit dem HI. Vater aus tiefst 
Herzensgrunde, dass die géttliche Vorsehung die Dir 
zum besten gelenkt und es den Vertretern_der Kirche » 
moglicht hat, unter voller Wahrung des Rechtes Friec 
zu schliessen. 


Friede in Mexiko. 


“In gleicher Weise gereicht es uns zu grosser Genugth| 
ung und Freude, dass die Verfolgung der Kirche in Me 
iko, gegen die wir auf mehreren Generalversammlung} 
unsere Stimmen erhoben, zum Abschluss gekommen u 
dass der Friede in unserer Nachbar-Republik angebalt 
worden ist. Wir begliickwitinschen unsere Glaubensgen¢ 
sen in Mexiko und geben uns der Erwartung hin, dass 
in absehbarer Zeit ungeschmalerter Freiheit sich werd 
erfreuen k6nnen zum Wohle des eigenen Landes.” 

Nachdem die Botschaft auf die Verluste, ¢ 
der Tod dem C. V. im verflossenen Jahre verursac}} 
und auf die bereits. berthrte Ueberbringung d 
Griisse tunsres Verbandes an die Katholiki 
Deutschlands hingewiesen, schliesst sie mit ein 
Aufforderung zur Kleinarbeit und zur Treue. Ein 


des Schlussparagraphen erklart: 

“Wir wollen treu sein im Kleinen, in der stillen, behai 
lichen opferwilligen Kleinarbeit, welche dem Centri 
Verein zum Aufstieg und zur Bedeutung verholfen h 
Dann werden wir auch witirdig sein, Mitarbeiter zu se 
an den grossen Aufgaben zum Wohle der Kirche, zu 
Besten des Staates und der Gesellschaft, Mitarbeiter in 
Katholischen Aktion, im Laienapostolat unserer Tage.” 


Beschlusse 
der 73. Generalversammlung des Central-Verein 
Abgehalten am 13.-17. Juli zu Salem in Oregon. 


Vag 
Fursorge fiir die kath. Jugend. 


Allen gegentheiligen Behauptungen zum Trotz erklar 
wir, in Uebereinstimmung mit dem Hl. Vater and al 
ernstdenkenden Menschen, dass die gegenwartig herrsche 
den Zustande einen zunehmend ungiinstigen Einfluss a 
Geist und Herz der Jugend ausiiben. 

Das ungeziigelte Jagen nach Reichthum und Lustba 
keiten; die Sucht nach Befreiung von Verantwortlichke 
eine seichte Presse; unbeaufsichtigte und wahllose Le 
tiire; das Automobil, das die Méglichkeit bietet, sich d 
elterlichen oder itiberhaupt jeder Aufsicht zu entziehe 
die Unrast des heutigen Lebens; die offenkundige Verac 
tung der ewigen Gesetze der Sittlichkeit und des 6ffe 
lichen Anstandes; uneingeschrankter Werkehr mit Me 
schen jeder Gesinnung und Gesittung; traurige Wohnung 
zustande; der allgemeine Zusammenbruch des Heims u1 
jeder Autoritat; moderne Tanze und andere Vergniigunge 
—das sind mehrere aus einer Anzahl béser Einfliisse, ¢ 
Geist und Herz vieler Jugendlichen mit ginzlicher Gleic! 
gliltigkeit gegenitber den hoheren und ernsteren Lebe 
fragen, den geistigen und _sittlichen Lebensinteressen, 
mit deren Verachtung erfiillt haben. ; 

Sogar jene unter unseren jungen Leuten, die die V 
theile einer héheren Schulbildung genossen haben, 
nicht von diesem verderblichen Einfluss verschont 
blieben. Einmal des Hochschul- oder des Collegezwar 
ledig, schenken sie geistigen Bestrebungen nur gering 
oder gar keine Aufmerksamkcit, - a 

Man hat, in der Absicht, diesem Zustande zu begegn 
mancherlei Mittel angewendet, vermochte jedoch — 
Wurzel des Uebels nicht zu treffen. = d 

Unsere hl. Kirche empfiehlt bereits seit Jahrhunder 
die marianische Sodalitat, nicht nur als Mittel zur I 
derung des religidsen, sondern auch des sittlichen-1 
geistigen Lebens der Jugend. Wir beklagen den ge 
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rtig bemerkbaren Niedergang der Werthschatzung der 
dalitaten, wahrend wir der Meinung sind, dass die 
ederbelebung des urspriinglichen Geistes, und Krafti- 
1g und Reorganisierung der Sodalitaten in unseren Ce- 
inden, sich als ein machtiges und fruchtbringendes Mit- 
fiir die Pflege des religidsen Lebens der heranwach- 
iden Generation erweisen witirde. Auf die von der So- 
itat gebotene religidse Grundlage aufbauend, kann, 
-ch Kommunionempfang an bestimmten Sonntagen und 
-ch regelmassig abgehaltene Versammlungen, vieles fiir 
Forderung der Jugend gethan werden. Unterwei- 
igen, gut vorbereitete Vortrage durch den geistl. “Leiter, 


trden zahlreiche Betheiligung der Mitglieder an den 
trsammlungen zu sichern vermédgen. Von den Mit- 
sdern gehaltene Referate, Debatten iiber Zeitfragen, 


rden anderseits dazu dienen, anhaltendes Interesse an 
aeren Lebenswerthen zu fordern. Studienkurse kénnen 
‘bereitet und eine Werthschatzung besserer Lektiire ge- 
dert werden. Die Sodalitat kann ausserdem zum Mit- 
punkt berechtigter Erholung und passenden Sports, die 
ite unerlasslich sind, gemacht werden. 

Vir empfehlen unseren Mitgliedern erneutes Interesse 
der Sodalitat, und ersuchen katholische Eltern dringend, 
rge zu tragen, dass ihre Sohne und Tochter sich dort, 
sie bereits bestehen, Sodalitaten anschliessen und reges 
eresse an deren Thiatigkeit nehmen mdgen; wahrend 
wo sie fehlen, bemtiht sein sollen, deren Griindung zu 
‘arworten und zu f6drdern. i 
Des weiteren empfehlen wir intelligentes Studium der 
ftwickelung der modernen Jugendbewegung und An- 
ndung der von deren Fiihrern verfolgten Methoden, 
immer das zu thun erwiinscht und durchfiihrbar er- 
int, auf katholische Bestrebungen, verankert in katho- 
then Grundsatzen. 


VLE 


Hilfe fiir den Farmerstand 


Der allgemeine Wohlstand der Nation steht unzweifel- 
ft in engster Beziehung zu der Wohlfahrt der Land- 
tthschaft. Da diese seit langem darnieder liegt, ist es 
rchaus angebracht, dass die mit der Leitung der of- 
itlichen Angelegenheiten betrauten Beamten unseres 
ndes darauf bedacht sind, einen das Wohl unseres 
kes so ernstlich bedrohenden Zustand zu verbessern. 
Aus Riicksicht auf die ungesunde Lage der Land- 
tthschaft hat der Kongress daher die “Farm Relief” 
lage zum Gesetz erhoben. Jedoch gehen die 
esinungen auseinander uber die Wirksamkeit der Be- 
mmungen dieser Vorlage, welche die Hoffnung auf 
sche Gewahrung der so nothwendigen Erleichterung 
r Lage des Farmerstandes weckt. Thatsachlich ist es 
var der Bundesregierung unmdglich, solche Erleichte- 
ag rasch zu gewahren, und deshalb muss der Farmer 
weiterhin sich auf eigene Initiative, landwirth- 
laftliche Kenntnisse und Fleiss verlassen, die, zusam- 
n mit geschaftsmassiger Verwaltung des Betriebes, 
letzt doch die wesentlichen, Erfolg oder Misserfolg 
immenden Faktoren sind. 
nderseits aber beweist die Thatsache, dass der Far- 
r die Erzeugnisse seines Bodens und seiner Arbeit 
den vom Weltmarkt bestimmten Preisen verkaufen 
iss, wahrend er anderseits in einem geschitzten Markt 
ukaufen gezwungen ist, dass er sich keineswegs 
chliesslich auf Selbsthilfe zu verlassen vermag bei 
Bestreben, seine gegenwartige unbefriedigende Lage 
erbessern. Der Central-Verein hat seit vielen Jahren 
Anwendung des Grundsatzes der gegenseitigen Hilfe 
die Landwirthschaft befiirwortet. Vor allem betont 
sh die “Farm Relief” Akte die Nothwendigkeit des 
senschaftswesens, indem ihren Bestimmungen ge- 
die versprochene Hilfe zum grossen Theil durch 
ermittelung genossenschaftlicher Vereine gewahrt 
soll. 
Bestimmung lést jedoch die Befiirchtung aus, 
re Vereinigungen mdchten in Eile, ohne gent- 
Riicksicht auf die wahren Grundsatze des 
enschaftswesens, in’s Leben gerufen werden. 
sollte man in dieser Hinsicht Vorsicht walten 


Wir bedauern, dass die Sondersitzung des Kongresses 
den Versuch machte, eine neue Zollgesetzgebung zu 
berathen, wahrend ihm eine so wichtige Aufgabe wie 
die “Farm Relief”-Vorlage zur Loésung vorlag. Man 
muss befurchten, dass die Forderungen der Industrie, 


die Zolle zu erhohen, den Farmer der Vortheile, die das 
Farm Relief”’-Gesetz ihm gewahren mag, berauben wird. 
VIII. 


“Credit Unions” 


Angesichts der so weitverbreiteten Erorterung der 
Bedeutung der Gewahrung kleiner Anleihen, wie der ge- 
setzlichen Regelung des Leihwesens, lenken wir von 
neuem die Aufmerksamkeit auf die Wichtigkeit der als 
“Credit Unions” bekannten genossenschaftlichen Spar- 
und Darlehnsvereine. 

Tausende werden alljahrlich von widrigen Verhalt- 
nissen gezwungen, kleinere Geldsummen zu borgen. In- 
folge von Krankheit, Arbeitslosigkeit oder anderer 
widriger Umstande in Geldverlegenheit gerathen, 
nehmen sie ihre Zuflucht zu berufsmassigen Geldver- 
leihern, die zu verderblichem, wenn auch gesetzlich 
statthaftem Zinsfuss Anleihen gewahren. 

Die “Credit Union,” die ihre Mitglieder zur Sparsam- 
keit anhalt und erzieht, scharft nicht nur das Geftthl der 
Verantwortlichkeit Geldanlegenheiten gegentiber, so dass 
deren Mitglieder sich davor huten, driickende Schulden 
einzugehen, sondern sie bietet auch jenen, die ftir be- 
rechtigte Zwecke Anleihen zu machen gezwungen sind, 
die nothige Gelegenheit zu annehmbaren Bedingungen. 

Woimmer bisher “Credit Unions” eingerichtet wur- 
den, erwiesen sie sich als erfolgreich. 

Erst jungst hob das National Industrial Conference 
Board den praktischen Werth der Credit Union—den 
an den Bestrebungen zur Forderung des Sparens in- 
teressierten Fachmannern langst bekannt—wiederum 
nachdricklich hervor. Die Erfolge dieser genossen- 
schaftlichen Spar-und Darlehnsvereine aus alterer Zeit, 
vor allem aber ihr so auffallender Aufschwung in allen 
Theilen unseres Landes wahrend der letzten Jahre, be- 
zeugen, dass die Credit Unions das Versuchsstadium 
weit hinter sich gelassen haben. 

Dringend empfehlen wir den Beamten und Mitgliedern 
der dem C. V. angeschlossenen, namentlich aber jener 
Vereine, deren Mitgliederzahl im Zurtickgehen ist, diese 
Bewegung eingehend zu prufen, im Hinblick auf die 
Moglichkeit, ihren Verein auf diese neuere wohlthatige 
Wirksamkeit einzustellen. Deren gegenwartigen Mit- 
glieder kOnnen den Grundstock einer Credit Union bil- 
den, der sich, den bestehenden Staatsgesetzen gemass, 
nicht nur Manner, sondern auch Frauen und Kinder 
anschliessen kOnnen. : 

Eine ganze Reihe von Einzelstaaten besitzt bereits die 
Griindung und Verwaltung der Credit Union regelnde 
Gesetze. Unsere Mitglieder sollten sich im weitgehend- 
sten Masse die Vortheile dieser der Wohlfahrt weiter 
Kreise dienenden Einrichtung zu nutze machen. Die 
Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, die bereits bei der 
Griindung von Credit Unions in Gemeinden und Verei- 
nen behilflich war, ist bereit, Auskunft uber deren Ver- 
waltung etc. zu ertheilen. 


Ix. 
Krankenpflege in Hospitalern. 


Das Krankenhaus der Gegenwart gilt als eine der 
wichtigsten Einrichtungen der neuzeitlichen Wohl- 
fahrtspflege. Die Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der in- 
neren Medizin und der Chirurgie wahrend der letzten 
Jahrzehnte haben jedoch, sowohl in Bezug auf Bauten als 
auch auf Apparate, Ausstattung von Laboratorien und 
Kliniken, Anforderungen gestellt, die eine  stetige 


Steigerung der Betriebskosten der Krankenhauser zur” 
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Aufenthalt im Krankenhaus sich tber Wochen und 
Monate ausdehnt. Nur zu oft entstehen daraus schwere, 
auf lange hinaus zu tragende Lasten. 


Deshalb empfehlen wir den einzelnen Staatsverbanden, 
bemttht zu sein, Mittel und Wege zu ersinnen, die es 
auch minder bemittelten Personen gestatten werden, 
sich der Wohlthaten der modernen Hospitalpflege zu 
bedienen, ohne sich dadurch finanziell schwer schadigen 
zu mussen. 

Xs 
Bundesregierung und Schulwesen. 


Es gereicht uns zur Genugthuung, berichten zu 
kdnnen. dass unsere ablehnende Stellung gegeniber allen 
Versuchen, der Bundesregierung weitgehende Voll- 
machten zur Beeinflussung des Schulwesens unseres 
Landes einzuraumen, nun selbst von den amtlichen 
Kreisen Washingtons getheilt wird. 


Die von uns seit Jahren behauptete Ansicht tber 
diesen Gegenstand deckt sich vollkommen mit der jlingst 
von Hrn. R, L. Wilbur, Sekretar des Departements des 
Inneren, dem auch das ’Federal Bureau of Education’ 
untersteht, ausgesprochenen. In einer am 3. Mai, 
wahrend der Jahresversammlung des American Council 
of Education gehaltenen Ansprache, erklarte dieses 
Kabinetsmitglied: 

“Meiner Ansicht nach, wurde sich aus jedem Versuch, 
ein grossangelegtes Erziehungssystem, gestttzt auf 
reichlich vorhandende Geldmittel, in den Handen der 
Bundesregierung zu centralisieren, eine wirkliche Gefahr 
ergeben. Die aussergewOohnliche Gewalt, das Schul- 
wesen zu regeln, zu vereinheitlichen und zu krystal- 
lisieren, die das Geld begleiten wiirde, wirde der 
Selbstverwaltung, dem Vorwéartsstreben und der Selbst- 
achtung kleinerer Verwaltungskreise, wie auch der Ver- 
waltung und der Selbstachtung der einzelnen Staaten, in 
einem) Masse schadlich sein, das auf keine Weise aus- 
geglichen werden kOnnte durch die aus der Bundes- 
kasse gewahrten Geldmittel. 

“Eines Departements fiir Schulwesen, den anderen De- 
partements der Bundesregierung gleich gestellt, beno- 
thigen wir nicht. Es gentigt, dass dem Schul- und Erzie- 
hungswesen eine ausreichende Stellung innerhalb eines 
Departements eingeraumt werde und ihm gentgend 
Geldmittel zur Verfugung stehen fiir Studienzwecke und 
andere wissenschaftliche Unternehmen.” 


Unsere Lokalvereine und Staatsverbande mlssen 
jedoch nach wie vor auf der Hut und in der Lage sein, 
ihren Einsprtichen gegen jede Vorlage, die die Einrich- 
tung eines Bundesdepartements fiir Schulwesen zur 
Absicht hat, in nachdrtcklicher Weise Ausdruck zu ver- 
leihen. Organisierte, reichlich mit Geldmitteln aus- 
gerlstete Gruppen agitieren unablassig zu Gunsten der 
Vorlage, die bestimmt ist, das Departement ftir Schul- 
wesen ins Leben zu rufen. 


(Schluss folgt.) ~~ 


Miszellen. 


Als Ermunterung, freigebig zu dem Missions- 
fonds beizusteuern, moge folgende Stelle aus 
einem Schreiben des hochwst. Hrn. Erzbischofs 
H. Doering, S. J., Bischof von Poona, in Indien, 
an die C. St., veroffentlicht werden: 

“Ich weiss wirklich nicht, wie ich Ihnen meinen Dank 
ausdricken soll. Dieser Tage werde ich fiir Sie die hl. 


Messe lesen, und Gott bitten, dass er Ihnen alles, was Sie 
ftir unsere Mission thun, reichlich vergelten wolle.”’ 


Am. 28. Juli bezog der katholische Gesellenverein 
Detroit ein Sommerheim, das die Mitglieder mit 
eigenen Kraften und aus eigenen Mitteln errichtet 
hatten. In der Nahe des Lake St. Clair gelegen, 


Sa 


bietet es mit dem dazu gehorigen Sportplatz 
Mitgliedern Gelegenheit zur Erholung. 

Rev. P. Jos. Wuest, C. S. Sp., Pfarrer der St. Ma 
gemeinde zu Detroit und Gesellenprases, hielt die Anspr 
und weihte das Haus ein. 


Welchen Gebrauch wir von den Dubletten § 
serer Bibliothek machen, ergiebt sich aus § 
gendem Schreiben des Direktors des papstlic 
Museums fiir Missionswissenschaft und 
nologie im lLateran-Palast zu Rom vom 
uli denies 

“Wir bestatigen hiermit den Empfang der uns z 
sandten Biographie des Indianerbischofs Baraga und 
fiir Kardinal Van Rossum bestimmten Sioux-Gebetbud 
Wir danken bestens fiir das unserer Bibliothek gewidz 
Werk, das eine sehr erwiinschte Bereicherung ung 
Missionar-Biographien darstellt. Fiir weitere Sendu 
werden wir ebenfalls sehr dankbar sein.’ 


Wiederholt ersuchten wir unsere Mitglieder, 
den in der Landessprache erscheinenden ka 
lischen Wochenschriften grdsseres Entgegenk 
men gegenuber den Bestrebungen des C. V. 
fordern. Nicht nur im Interesse unserer Sa 
sondern der Kath. Aktion uberhaupt. Nun mz 
Hr. John Eibeck, Prasident des Staatsverba 
Pennsylvanien, in seinem Monatsbriefe fur Aug 
auf einen Umstand aufmerksam, der auch andd¢ 
nicht entgangen sein kann. Er erklart: 

“Sehr entmuthigend war der Umstand, dass meh 
uns vorliegende katholische Wochenzeitungen in englis 
Sprache auch nicht ein einziges Wort tber die Tag 
des C. V. in Salem enthielten. Wo, wenn man fragen d 
war denn da der N. C. W. C.-Nachrichtendienst? Meh 
englische Tageszeitungen brachten taglich kurze Nachric 
uber den Verlauf der Tagung und auch kurze Ausz 
aus den angenommenen. Resolutionen. Und da wird i 
geklagt, wir unterstiitzen unsere Presse nicht.” 


Vom verstorbenen Bischof Janssen in die K 
Union von Illinois und den Central-Verein ¢« 
gefuhrt—kaum ein Jahr nach seiner Riickkehr 
Europa begleitete er unsern “Herzbischof” auf 
Generalversammlung in Cleveland—bewahrte 
hochwst. Monsignore J. H. Schlarmann, Pfat 
der Kathedrale zu Belleville, Illinois, beiden 
banden bis auf den heutigen Tag seine Zuneig 
Als Beweis dessen sei u.a. der Umstand erwal 
dass er unlangst sich als lebenslingliches Mitg 
in den C. V. aufnehmen liess. Die Feier sei 
silbernen Priesterjubilaums, obgleich in aller S 
begangen, sei deshalb auch an dieser Stelle erwal 
und die Hoffnung ausgesprochen, dem Jubilar m 
noch manch thatig Jahr seelsorglicher Arbeit 
schieden sein. 

Monsignore Schlarmann ist in dem in diesen 
oftgenannten Clinton Co., Illinois, geboren, als jit 
von zehn.Kindern. Die Humaniora absolvierte er | 
Franziskanern zu Quincy, worauf er in Innsbruck und 
studierte, von wo er als Doktor der Theologie und 
des kanonischen Rechtes in die Heimath zuriickkeh 
Erneuerer der Kathedrale zu Belleville hat er. 
Didzese ein wiirdiges Gotteshaus erbaut; als We 
Feder ist in nachster Zeit ein werthvolles hi 
Buch zu erwarten. ‘ 


Nur in wenigen anderen St 
Lokalverbinde mit jenen Per 


